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The present number contains twenty-four pages—to | 


assist in getting-in some small portion of the current 
matter. 

We hope to add several other speeches on Mr. Ben- 
ton’s resolutions in the senate, concerning the surplus mo- 
neys in the treasury—but must first dispose of those of 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Wiseand Mr. Cambreleng, in the house 
of representatives, as having an immediate relation to 
those given in the present publication. 

The late reception of several important articles, has 
compelled the postponement of others that may be better 
delayed—and, at onee, crushed all the miscellaneous 
articles that we had prepared, and which must chiefly be 
lost. Certainly, our business is a very vexatious one. 

Among other things lying over are three or four 
columns of documents concerning affairs in Florida, 

The foreign news will be gladly received. Peace will 
be preserved with France. 

We intend another cfort, a fortnight hence, to reduce 
the amount of the articles laid aside for insertion. 


In New York, sales of U. S. bank stock were made at 
$127.75, cash; and in Philadelphia, at $128.75 to $129.25. 
cash to 30 days. 


The *fexpunging” resolutions have passed the house of 


delegates of Virginia, 73 to 59. 





FOR THE WEEKLY REGISTER. 

Table shewing the comparative increase of the white 
and colored population, in the five original states that 
have retained and cherished the institution of slavery in 
40 years. 








Whites Whites Colored Colored 
im 1790, in 1850. in 1790. in 1830. 
Maryland 208,649 291,108 111,079 155,952 
Virginia 442,115 694,300 306,193 517,105 
N. Carolina 288,204 = 472,843 105,547 265,144 
S. Carolina 140,178 314,401 108,895 323,522 | 
Georgia 52,886 269,806 29,662 220,017 
1,132,032 2,042,458 661,376 1,481,520 


A little plain arithmetic applied to the above columns 
shews, that the white population, on a eapital of 1,152,032 
falls 221,608 short of duplicating in 40 years—whilst the 
colored goes 158,768 beyond a duplication. It further 
shews that, while the whites, in those states, increase at 
the rate of 180 per ceutum ina period of 40 years—the 
colored increased at the rate of 224 per cent. in the same 
time. It shews that the colored population on a capital 
of little more than half, will, at the same ratio of in- 
crease, more than equal the whites ina century—the 
half of which has nearly elapsed since the census began. 

These views indicate a result, of serious import. The 
circumstances of the past year, urge upon the patriot, 
its earnest, but ca/m consideration. Though the institu- 
tion from which this result must spring, involvesa_ re- 
mote ard consequential interest of all, yet it is morally, 
and constitutionally, the peeuliar eoneern of the states 
which cherish it. Let not then fanaticism, nor misguid- 
ed philanthropy interfere on the one hand, nor on the 
other, let merbid selfishness, reckless of the future, 


think to subdue the benevolent and patriotic feelings of 


those who regard that institution as ‘a moral and poli- 
tical evil,”? by denouncing the statesmen who have thus 
thought, as being ‘‘influenced by a spirit of sickly sen- 
timentality.” 1t was so regarded by the greatest and 
brightest characters that ever adorned the southern he- 
misphere—by Washington, Jefferson, Marshall and Ma- 
dison, It is so regarded by thousands of the purest pa- 
triots of the present day. VERBUM Sart. 


(A Kentucky correspondent. } 
Vor. XLIX—Sia. 28. 
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[These are the five original slave-states—and the chief 
sources of the supply of others. ‘This should be recol- 
jected. | 


CanavDa. Agitation has again commenced in Canada more 
seriously than ever. Loid Gostord, the governor has disband- 
ed, by proclamation, a oewly organised military eompany. 
Meetings have been beld, and a general congress is proposed. 
Things look squally in the British provinces. 


LETTER FROM THomPsoN. The London Watchman of No- 
vember 18th contains a long letter from George ‘Thompson, 
dated at Marblehead Beach, September 10th, giving a woful 
description of the persecutions of which he isthe subject. He 
denounces with great bitterness the “merchants aod mechanics, 
priests and politicians,’’ of the north, because of their opposi- 
tion tohim. ‘My own faith,?? he says, “has bad to standa 
fiery ordeal. J thank God [ can say that ‘none of these things 
move me.’??? Nevertheless he was then in concealment, and 
did, consequently, and very soon afterwards, move out of the 
country. Of one of his illustrious associates, he says—*My 
dear friend Garrison is nobly conducting his paper in the 
storm. He stands like arock of adamant and seems to me to 
have the vision of aseer.’? This was buta few weeks before 
this rock adamantine, self-moved, was ensconced beneath a 
pile of shavings in his terror at the presence of people who 
would not allow a hair of his head to be injured. A pretty 
seer this! Wonder what{he saw in the joiner’s shop? 

[New York Com. 


Sir James Macintosh says— 


‘It is probable that the quantity of labor employed in England 
on docks, canals and other useful works during the last fifty 
years 1s yreater than that employed on all the boasted works 
of Asia, from the wallof China to the pyramids. To pieree 
a country in all directions with canals, is in truth a greater 
work than any of them. Butour public works being dispers- 
ed, unornamented, and for purposes of obvious use, want the 
qualities that impose on the vulgar imagination.’ 


THE SEMINOLE WAR. 


Until too late to remedy the defect, we forgot to examine and 
report the substance of the numerous incidents and proceed- 
ings happening in this war—and can now do no more that brief- 
ly mention a few things. 

The arrival of volunteers at St. 4ugustine had rendered the 
people of that city tranquil. An attack was not expeeted—nor 
did the citizens fear one. 

Large supplies of troops, chiefly volunteers and regulars, had 
been raised in the states of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, &c. for Florida; and were to proceed immediately 
in steamboats, &c. 

A communieation between St. Augustine and Picolata had 
been opened—whereby the fears entertained for gen. Clinch 
and the army under him, had been relieved. 

There seems but little doubt that many of the Creeks had 
joined the Seminoles—and will share the awful fate that awaits 
the former. 

Several skirmishes had taken place between our people and 
the Indians—with various results. It appears as though, the 
former would remain on the defensive, until a force was gae 
thered sufficient for their purpose. In the mean time, we 
should suppose that a large part of East Florida would remain 
in possession of the savages—who have confined their ravages 
to that part, and towards the Cape—which is but thinly inha- 
bited by white persons. They are supposed to receive supplies 
from the old pirates of Cuba; who have so far resumed their 
former doings. 

Many of the official papers, and apparently authentic state- 
ments shall be inserted hereafter. On the whole, we have rea- 
son to hope that mischief has done the worst that it can do. 

Baton Rouge, Jan. 23. An express arrived here last Fhure 
day night, bringing orders for the immediate departure of the 
whole of the troops stationed at this port, for Florida. 

An engagement has taken place in the neighborhood of Fort 
King, between the forces commanded by gen. Clinch and about 
600 Indians, whites and negroes. ‘Fhe latter were repulsed 
leaving about 60 dead on the field. The chief is among the 
slain. The loss on the part of the U. States troops is supposed 
to be about 10 among whom are several officers. 

We trust immediate steps will be taken by our citizens, for 
the protection of the barracks and arsenal at this place, during 
the absence of the troops. 
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Since the foregoing was in type we have seen the gentleman 
who brought the express, who informs that there were four 
killed and fifty-six wounded of the troops under gen. Clinch.— 
The general received several shots through his cap and cloth- 
ing. 
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TWO DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet ship Napoleon, capt. Smith, arrived at New York 
on Thursday, from Liverpool, whence she sailed on the 24th of 
December, bringing London papers to the 23d, inclusive, and 
Liverpool to the day of sailing. ‘They afford little news. 

The despatch of the Pantaloon for Norfolk does not appear 
to have been known in London. The papers continued to dis- 
cuss the question of our difference with France, but without 
eliciting either facts or opinions of much novelty. 

The following is from the London Times of December 22: 

The French papers of Friday and Saturday abound in specu- 
lation relative to the chances of a war with America, but they 
do not throw any further light on the matter: indeed, for some 
days past, nothing further has been said of the naval prepara- 
tions which had been announced at the time that Mr. Barion, 
the United States charge d’affaires, had applied for his passports. 
The letters of our own correspondent in Philadelphia continue 
to be copied in the columns of the Parisian journals, from 
whence the opinions they convey seem toreactin various ways 
on the public mind, more especially on that portion of the 
French public who frequent the Bourse. Some of the papers 
ascribe to the letter from Philadelphia, in the Times of Wed- 
nesday last, a rise of rather more than one-half percent, which 
took place in the French funds on the following Friday. 

From the same. 

Paris, Dec. 21.—There is no farther news from America. It 
was stated yesterday, in a distinguished circle, that lord Pal- 
merston had decidedly offered, officially, the mediation of Eng- 
land to the French and American governments. This is evi- 
dently premature; but what I can tell vou for a fact is, that the 
journals which assert that France would refuse it are ignorant 
of the feelings of the cabinet. 

The president’s last annual message had not been received, 
Much anxiety was expressed to know its tenor and contents. 

French journals say that the budget will not contain any de- 
mand of increased appropriations for the department of marine. 

Much satisfaction has been occasioned in England by the safe 
arrival at Hull of one of the whale ships which had been frozen 
upin Baffin’s bay. The captain reported that five others were 
nearly free, and that all would probably get away, except four, 
of whose situation he knew nothing. 

There is nothing new from Spain or Portugal. [Com, Adv. 

19 BB) Beene 
LATEST NEWS. 

By the arrival of the mail on Thuraday night, we received 
by way of New York, accounts from London papers of the 31st 
December—by a packet ship. 

The president’s message arrived at Liverpool December 29th, 
and in the London papers of the 30th, was published entire. 
So far as it produced any affect upon the funds, the tendency 
was upwards. Of course we have no news of its reception in 
Paris. 

Gen. Colocotroni, who was a few years since sentenced to 
death by the Greek government for being concerned in an in- 
surrection, has been made a member of the council of state. 

Money was plenty in London, and business bills were readily 
discounted at 3} per cent. per annum. 

The number of deaths in London from December 9, 1834, to 
December 15, 1835, was 21,415. Births 26,128. 

The bombardment of St. Sebastian by the Carlists had eeas- 
ed and the assailed had become the assailants. 

FRANCE. 
From Galignani’s Messenger, December 29th. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION—THE KING’S SPEECH. 

Ata very early bour this morning all the approaches to the 
chamber of deputies were thronged, notwithstanding that the 
weather was most unpromising, and in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the palais Bourbon the customary military force 
was in attendance. The gardens of the Tuilleries were closed. 
His majesty on quitting the Tuilleries at one o’clock, instead 
of taking his usual route to the Pont Royal, proceeded by the 
quay adjoining to the Tuilleries, and crossed the Pont de la 
Concorde. 

At half past 1 o’clock precisely, the king and their royal high- 
nesses the duke de Nemours and prince de Joinville, who had 
been preceded by the deputation of the peers and deputies, 
and by his majesty’s officers of ordinance, arrived and took 
their seats amidst reiterated shouts of ‘vive le roi.”? The duke 
de Nemours was seated on the right, and the prince de Join- 
ville on the left, of his majesty, who seemed in excellent 
health, and in a firm and impressive tone read the following 

SPEECH. 

“Gentlemen of the chambers of peers and deputies—In seeing 
you once more assembled around me, f am happy to be able to 
congratulate myself and yon on the situation of our country. 
Its prosperity increases daily; its internal tranquillity seems to 
be henceforth beyond the reach of attack, and secures its power 
abroad. 

“The measures which you adopted in your last session have 
attained the object which we proposed in concert with each 


other; they have consolidated public order and the institutions 
of the country. 

‘“*[ have been deeply affected by the sentiments evinced by 
the nation for my family and myself when, at a moment which 
itis painful to remember, Providence thought fit to preserve ny 
life, which is forever devoted to the service of my country. 

“An expedition undertaken for the security of our African 
possessions has been carried on and brought toa close in sucha 
manner as became the honor of France. I have seen with 
emotion the eldest of my race partaking in the fatigues and dan- 
gers of our brave soldiers. 

‘*T have reason to congratulate myself on the state of our re- 
lations with the European powers. Our intimate union with 
Great Britain becomes daily more close, and every thing in- 
spires me with the confidence that the peace which we enjoy 
will not be interrupted. 

‘“My government bas continued on the Spanish frontier to 
take such measures as were best fitted for the faithful accom- 
plishment of the clauses of the treaty of the 28th of April, 1833. 
| entertain the most ardent wishes for the internal pacification 
of the peninsula, and for the consolidation of the throne of 
Queen Isabella Il. 

‘*] regret that the treaty of the 4th July, 1831, with the United 
States of America, should not yet have received its complete 
execution. The king of Great Britain has offered to me and to 
the United States his friendly mediation. I bave accepted it; 
and you will share in my desire that this difference should ter- 
minate in a manner equally honorable to two great nations. 

“The state of the fiuances is satisfactory. ‘The public reve- 
nue increases by the sole effect of the general prosperity. The 
laws of finance will be presented in a few days to the chamber 
of deputies. 

‘The laws which have already been announced, or present- 
ed to you, willalso be submitted to your examination, as well 
as those which were reserved for the deliberations of the pre- 
sent session, 

‘*[ trust gentlemen, that the moment is come for France to 
gather the fruits of her prudence and her courage. Enlighten- 
ed by the past, let us profit by experience 20 dearly acquired; 
let us apply ourselves to calm the passions, to perfect our laws, 
to protect, by judicious measures, all the interests Of a nation, 
which, after so many storms, presents to the civilized world the 
salutary example of a noble moderation, the sole pledge of du- 
rable success. The care of its repose, of its liberty, of its 
grandeur, is my first duty, its happiness will be my dearest re- 
compense.”’ 

, From the Journal de Paris. 

The king had searcely ceased to speak, when the liveliest ac- 
clamations burst from all parts of the chamber. 

On the 28th of December the court of peers, after eighteen 
public and two secret sittings, pronounced sentence upon the 
prisoners included inthe second division of the “monster tri- 
al.?? Causidere has been sentenced to twenty years of deten- 
tion; Reverchon to ten; Gilbert and Riban to five; Rossary and 
Offroy to three years of imprisonment; Tiphane and Froide- 
vaux toone year: and Nicot has been acquitted, after being im- 
prisoned since April, 1834, 


or attempts against the life of the king, are much spoken 
of. ‘ 

London, Dec. 30. Persons of all parties bere concur in prais 
ing the president’s statement, relative to the misunderstanding 
between the United States and France. The determined, yet 
moderate tone which has been assumed in making the expose, 
has been most happily chosen, and the arguments are so well 
put, that the general opinion is, that France bas not been lefta 
leg to stand on. Indeed,she seems latterly to have been aware 
of the awkwardness of her position, and accordingly it was 
formally announced, since t wrote last, that an offer of media- 
tion had been made by Lord Granville, on the 25th, on the part 
of England, and had been accepted on the 27th. 

Every possible effort has been made by France, to obtain the 
message before the meeting of the chambers. A powerful 
steamer has been despatched tothe mouth of the channel to 
meet the Havre packet, though it was generally supposed that 
it would be first brought to this country, and then to France 
from London. 

In regard to the French question, the Morning Post argues 
that the tone of the message is altogether pacific, and should 
be received as entirely satisfactory to France. 

Some successes have been obtained in Africa, by the French, 
over Abdel Kadar, the Arab chief. They had also captured and 
burnt Mascara. 


ENGLAND. 

From the London Morning Post of Dec. 31. To judge from 
the buoyant state of the funds to-day it would seem that gene- 
ral Jackson’s message to congress, ambiguous as it is upon the 
subject to which the public attention is more immediately di- 
rected, has proved upon the whole, tolerably satisfactory to 
our moneyed interests. It is very generally understood to have 
been so, indeed, although a less favorable view of the composi- 
tion has, we believe, been taken by the underwriters, who, as 
a party equally interested in the subject, are of opinion that the 
apology demanded by the French chambers is nowhere to be 
found in it, even by implication. 


The stocks had risen a little. Money was very plenty in 





London. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The intelligence from Greece is more favorable than it has 
been for some time past. The new council of state was or- 
ganized, consisting entirely of Greeks. The king of Bavaria 
had not arrived on the Ist of December, but was daily expected. 

Antwerp, Dec. 24. For some days past we have observed in 
every port vessels taking in cargoes of rye for New York. The 
Josephine and Lugwig, two Sweedish vessels, have their whole 
cargoes of rye, and to-day, the American ship America, which 
has two-thirds of its cargo composed of coals, is taking in rye 
to complete it, for account of the society of commerce, and 
will sail in a few days for New York. 

Insurrection in Sardinia. It appears that a serious insurrec- 
tion has taken place in Sardinia. ‘The inhabitants are support- 
ed in their insurrection by the Sardinian militia, and by 2,000 
or 3,000 men belonging to the garrison, among whom there is a 
great number of patriots who had been sent to the island of 
Sardinia as suspected persons. Charles Albert, will not subdue 
this island easily if the inhabitants choose to defend it. There 
is not a single peasant who is notarmed with a musket, a pis- 
tol, and a poiniard, and 50 guerilla bands of 1,000 men each 
might easily be formed. 
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THE UNITED STATES BANK—OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

We learn from Iarrisburgh that the bill to repeal the state 
tax and to charter the bank of the United States, came up on 
second reading, in the senate on Monday morning. A discus- 
sion arose On a motion to postpone the bill for the present, dur- 
ing which the merits of the bill were entered into at large. The 
bill was advocated by Messrs. Burden and Penrose, and oppos- 
ed by Messrs. Read and Leet—the speakers pro and con being 
‘‘democrats.’? Aller a discussion of some hours, the senate 
adjourned (at near two o’clock) to meet again at half past three. 
The only question taken during the morning session, wa3 one 
which arose on the motion to strike out a proviso in the first 
section, relative to the charter of the bank, and may be consi- 
dered as more nearly approaching a test vote than any hereto- 
fore taken in that body. > It was decided against striking out as 
follows—the names in italics, among the nays, being of the 
democrats: ?— 

YEAS—Messrs. Carpenter, Geiger, Harper, (Philadelphia) 
Kelly, Krebs, Leet, McCulloch, Middlecoff, Newhard, Read, , 
Rogers, Sangston, Slenker—13. 

NAYS—Messrs. Burden, Baker, Darrah, Dickey, Fore, Ful- | 
Jerton, Harper, Lebanon, Hibshman, ilopkins, Irwin, James, 
McConkey, Michler, Miller, Pauli, Penrose, Siaith, Strom, 
Toland, Cunningham, speaker—20. 

The debate was no doubt renewed with some fervor in the | 
afiernoon session, and itis quite probable that the second read- 
ing of the bill was not completed; but a letter from a member 
of the ether house, published, says— The bank bill will pass 
by several majority in the senate.’? The letter adds that, 
fora while, a clamor wiil be raised, but the repeal of the taxes 
will satisfy all sincere politicians, 

Another account says—The bank bill had been under disens- 
sion, and, aiter various attempts to amend it, the first section 
was passed, and before a vote had been taken on the second 
section, the senate adjourned, The bill will certainly pass by 
a vote of 21 or 22to 12. The character of the means made use 
of to prevent the passage of the bill may be inferred from the | 
following disclosure, made by Mr. Leet, in the course of a 
gepeech against postponing it. 

‘Mr. Speaker, said Mr. Leet, this morning I received an 
anonymous letter, stating that if [I voted for its final passage, I 
would be ASSASSINATED; but, sir,in the face of this threat, and 
even if the desperado was without the door, waiting to execute 
his purpose, my Oath prescribes to me the course I should pur- 
sue, and the course [ will pursue, even if the loss of my life is 
to be the consequence of it.?’* 

The following if a list of the yeas and nays of the committee 
the whole of the Pennsylvania senate, on reporting without 
amendment the bill to charter the bank. 

YEAS—Messrs. Burden, Baker, Darrah, Dickey, Fore, Ful- 
lerton, Harper, of Lebanon, Hibsham, Hopkins, Irwin, James, 
McvUonkey, Michler, Middlecoff, Miller, Penrose, Smith, 
Strohm, Toland, Cunningham, Paul—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Carpenter, Geiger, Harper, of Philadelphia, 
Kelly, Krebs, Leet, McCulloch, Newhard, Read, Sangston, 
Slenker, Rogers—12. 
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Arn amendment offered to the Sth section, “‘giving the state 
the power, at any time, to rescind the charter, or to alter the 
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of taking into consideration the present improvement bill, was 
the largestever held in this place. Two-thirds of the whole 
number of votable inhabitants sanctioned the bill with accla- 
mation. Let others go and do likewise.’’ 

[Some small, but very violent meetings of the **democrats’? 
are held against ‘the bank.”? In their extreme modesty and 
great delicacy, tbey charge all in favor of it with being 
*‘bought’’—though the above named state, and governor Wolf at 
the head of it, lately supported the bank! The governor wheeled 
to the *‘right about,’? when his re-election was threatened by 
the getting up of Mr. Muhlenberg for governor; for which he 
received the famous toast of the president, and obtained his just 
reward, in being dismissed from office. Of the **thunderings”? 
about the banks, we have a large collection ef articles, and in- 
tend to publish some of thein. Whathas any man to do with 
it, (except in a general way), unless acitizen of Pennsylvania— 
and why have so many ‘‘borers”’ been present from other states? 
What would be said in New York, if Pennsylvanians were so 
to interfere at Albany, in respect to the vast bank that is con- 
templated in that state. Would not they be called impudent 
intruders? and sent home with ‘fleas in their ears’”?—forthwith?] 


The senate of Pennsylvania consists of 21 “Jackson”? men, 


and only 32 whigs. Are the half of the former ‘‘bribed???— 
Pshaw! 


ane *‘Tarrisburgh Reporter,’’? on the introduction of the bill, 
saia— 

Just as Our paper was going io press we were informed that a 
bill virtually rechartering the bank of the United States, was re- 
ported in the house of representatives to-day. It comes for- 
ward in a most insidious shape, distributing an immense bonus 
in the form of appropriations to canal extensions, rail roads, 
turnpikes, Sc. which in effect is adirect attempt to BRIBE AND 
cornurT the whole people of Pennsylvania into the support of 
that odious and anti-republican monopoly. Under the prospect 
of succeeding here in this nefarious design, its stock has re- 
cently risen from $110 to $118[130] per share. The whole move- 
ment verifies our former predictions, and furnishes additional 
reason of congratulation to the democracy of the state, on ac- 
count of the bulwark of safety raised in defence of the rights of 
the people, by the political character and incorruptible firmness 
of the MAJORITY IN THE SENATE. ALL EYES. will now be directed 
to that Bopy, the DEMOCRATIC MAJORITY Of which will have the 


| enviable distinction of showing themselves impervious to all the sE- 


DUCTIVE ARTS OF BRIBERY AND POWER—Of vindicating the ru- 
RITY, DISINTERESTEDNESS AND SINCERITY Of the PRINCIPLES 
OF DEMOCRACY before the PEOPLE OF THE STATE AND UNION by 
whom they will now be anziously observed, and finally the impe- 
RISHABLE HONOR Of giving the LasT BLOW to the GREAT M4M- 
MOTH ENGINE OF THE ARISTOCRACY by which our liberties and 
republican institutions have been so long BELEAGUED AND EN- 


| DANGERED. % 


On the 2d of November, 1832, the following resolution pase- 
ed in the senate unanimously, and in the house by a vote of 77 
to 7. 

**Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives, §c. That 
the senators from this state in the congress of the U. States, be 
instructed, and the representatives requested to use their exer- 
tions to obtain a renewal of the charter of the bank of the Unit- 
ed States during the present session of congress, with such al- 
terations (if any be necessary) as may secure the rights of the 
states.’? Nor was this all—toron the 9th of June, 1832, the 
same bodies passed the following resolution unanimously— 
‘And he it further resolved, §c. That, connected as the prospe- 
rity of agriculture and manufactures are with the successful 
financial operations and sound currency of the country, we view 
the speedy rechartering of the bank of the United States, as 
of vital importance to the publie welfare.”? 

fig-And this resolution will be adhered to. Pennsylvania is 
still in favor of the bank—and ‘bribery’? alone can prevent the 
passage of the bill. The roretan interest against it, (coming 
from what quarter it may), we hope, will be frecly noticed, and 
duly commented on. It is altogether, a Pennsy!vania concern. 
Ithas been *killed,’? but will be made alive, by the state—and, 
probably, prevent the getting up of many litte banks, 
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“EXPUNGING.” 
Protest of the minority of the senate of Ohio. 
Mr. Newell presented the following protest: 
The undersigned senators dissent from and protest against 
the preamble and resolutions, passed 28th December, 1835, on 


“ 





privileges,’ was rejected, 


Mr. Leet then moved to the 2d section, to limit the charter of 
the bank to 20 years instead of 30, which was also negatived 
by the above vote, and this at any rate may be regarded as the 
test vote. All who voted against further limitations of the 
charter, will no doubt vote for the passage of the bill. 

“One of the amendments to the United States bank bill re- 
ported by the joint committee of the senate, is, that the bank 
be authorised to establish a branch in the county of Beaver!!!?? 


The Milton, (Pa.) Advocate of Thursday last says—‘The 
meeting held in the borough on Saturday last, for the purpose 





“Mr. Leet is apparently opposed to the bank—but it ls proba- 
ble will vote for it, on the final question. We judge from the 
proceedings only. 


the subject of expunging a resolution from the journal of the 
senate of the United States, 

Because we believe that part of the preamble which asserts 
thatthe “people of the state of Ohio require and demand of 
their representatives in the legislature assembled, a solemn 
expression of disapprobation of the said act of the senate,” to 
be unfounded in fact, the subject never having been submitted 
to the decision of the people of Ohio, and eertainly not in the 
districts from which we are delegated. 

Because we do not admit that the adoption of the said reso- 
Intion by the senate of the United States, was a manifest usur- 
pation of the impeaching power of the house of representa- 
tives, and we deny that “the right of the vilest criminal to meet 
his accuser face to face,’ was thereby refused. 

We object to the resolutions, because they demand of the 
senators to violate the conetitution cf the United States, and ta 
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disregard their oaths. The constitution requires each house of 
congress to keep a journal of its proceedings, and they have 
sworn to support that constitution, The act complained of was 
an exercise of power by the senate, and whether authorised or 
not, they were bound to record it for the knowledge of the peo- 
ple. [tis not proposed to undo the act, but to destroy the evi- 
dence of its existence. If the senate may be required to do this 
in one case, they may of choice do it in all cases, and their re- 
sponsibility to the people be at once avoided. 

We further object, that the general assembly has no rightful 
power to govern and control the senators in congress, the pow- 
er is not delegated in the constitution, and the people have de- 
clared that ‘fall powers not thereby delegated are reserved”? to 
themselves. In making choice of senators, the general assem- 
bly is but an agent of the people, and we cannot admit the 
agent to have any powers but what are clearly defined. Ifa 
contrary doctrine be admitted, the governor must also have the 
power to instruct, for he, too, has power to appvint senators 
during the recess of the legislature, and must consequently 
have adjunct power of controlling their acts and votes while 
their appointment by him continues, 

We recognise and maintain the right of the people to in- 
struct their representatives: but the people have not given to 
their co-ordinate agents the power to control one another: and 
any assumption of such powers by the general assembly is an 
open violation of the reserved rights of the people. The claims 
now setup, to make senators in congress obey instructions or 
resign, is a violation of the spirit of the constitution of the 
United States, which ordains the senators to serve six years. 
The doctrine now advanced might, in practice, reduce the te- 
nure of that office to a single year. 

SAMUEL NEWELL, 
JAMES STEELE, 
ANDREW DONALLY, 
WILLIAM KENDALL, 
J. M. HOUSTON, 
FREDERICK WADSWORTH, 
LEICESTER KING, 
SAMUEL J. COX, 
RALPH GRANGER, 
ELIAS FLORENCE, 
HENRY MORSE, 
JOSEPH HOWARD, 
JOUN W. ALLEN, 
JOHN H. JAMES, 
JACOB KIRBY. 

The protest was read, and inserted on the journal in con- 

formity wilh the constitutional provision, 
= OR Beer 
POPULATION OF NEW YORK, 
ACCORDING TO TE CENSUS TAKEN IN J895. 





. , Total | Cwisntie Total. 
Counties. population. | ee population. 
Albany 59,762 | Ontario 40,870 
Allegany 35,214) Orange 45,096 
Broome 20,190 | Orleans 22,893 
Cattaraugus 24,886 | Oswego 38,245 
Cayuga 49,202 | Otsego 50,428 
Chautauque 44.809 | Putnam 11,551 
Chenango 40,762 | Queens 25,130 
Clinton 20,742 | Rensselaer 55,515 
Columbia 40,746 | Richmond 7.691 
Cortiand 24,168 | Rockland 9,696 
Delaware 34,192 | St. Lawrence 42,047 
Dutchess 90,704 | Saratoga 38,012 
Erie 57,594 | Schenectady 16,230 
basex 20,699 | Schoharrie 28 508 
Franklin 12,501 | Seneca 22,628 
Genessee 58,588 | Stenben 41,435 
Greene 30,173 | Suffolk 28,274 
Herkimer 36,201 | Sallivan 13,755 
Jefferson 53,088 | Tioga 33,099 
Kings 32,057 | Tompkins 32.008 
Lewis 16,093 | Ulster 39,960 
Livingston 31,092 | Warren 12 034 
Madison 41,741 | Washington 
Monroe 58,085 | Wayne 37,788 
Montgomery 48,359 | Westchester 38,790 
New York 270,089 | Yates 19,796 
Niagara 26,490 | — 
Oneida 77,518 2,174,517 
Onondaga 60 908 

— 4 BF Stee 
TWENTY-FOURTHI CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION, 
SENATE. 


February 5. A number cf petitions were presented, and the 
incidental matters being attended to— 

Mr. Tipton offered the following resolutions, which lie one 
dav for consideration: 

Resolved, That the committee on military affairs be instruct- 
ed to inquire whether the army is suillciently numerous for the 
duties they are required to perform, and for the occupation of 
our various forts. 

Resolved, also, That the committee on military affairs inquire 
and report to the senate whether, in their opinion, the pay and 
emoluments to the officers of the army is sufficient compensa- 
tion for the services they are required to perform, 

The resolutions having been read, 
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Mr. Tipton said: This resolution direets the committee on 
military affairs to inquire whether Our army, as at present or- 
ganized, is sufficiently numerous for the occapation of our for- 


| Ufications, and the performance of the various other duties 


Which necessarily devolve upon it. 

-In submitting the resolution for the consideration of the 
senate, I teel it to be my duty to accompany it with a few brief 
remarks, explanatory of my motives, for proposing the inquiry. 
I do not wish to be considered an alarmist; my fears have not 
been operated on by the rumors of war so frequently heard. I 


/do not expect to raise recruits in time to terminate the war 


now raging between us and the Seminole Indians, por am I in- 
fluenced in the course I have taken by any thing that has been 
said here or elsewhere on the subject of any other war, but 
purely by a desire to put our peace establishment on a respec- 
table footing, and to prevent the recurrence of these conflicts 
with the Indians on our borders. 

Iam unable to see any just cause for war, unless it arise from 
unfortunate collisions, which will occasionally occur between 
our border inhabitants andfthe neighboring Indians tribes: and, 
sir, | am convinced that the sure way to prevent war is to be 
well prepared forit. If we expect to keep peace with the In- 
dian tribes, We must provide and keep constantly stationed in 
their iminediate vicinity an efficient military force to awe them 
into submission. 

I have waited until two months of the session has passed 
away, hoping that some other senator, better qualified than 
myself, would institute this inquiry; but seeing that euch has 
not been the case, | have determined to move in it, and I beg 
honorable senators to examine and decide upon this subject, 
not as a party question, but as one intended solely for the good 
ofourcommon country. Ll do it, sir, with great diffidence, for 
many reasons. I consider it a matter of some consequenee, 
and have no doubt that it will meet with opposition. ‘The 
mover should possess more ability than I do, to defend it. I 
have consulted noone. The measure is my own, and I am 
answerable forit. I am aware that the people of this country 
look with a jealous eye upon every step taken to augment our 
military foree. The people, when rightly informed, will do 
what is right. The army is their army; the money to support 
itis theirs; the government is theirs; and [ feel assured that 
they desire to see the ariny sufficiently numerous to answer all 
the purposes for which it was created. 

Before I sit down, I will exhibit to the senate a tabular state- 
ment, showing the forts on our seabord, as well as on our 
north western, western and south western border, occupied and 
unoccupied. When I have stated the facts, | must leave it to 
those senators who represent the seabord to judge whether 
any additional foree is nevessary there or not; 1, of course, do 
not pretend to determine. L have instituted the inquiry under 
the conviction that a more efficient force is necessary in the 
west. 

I do not advocate the propriety of raising new regiments, nor 
of increasing the number of commissioned officers. I believe 
they are sufficiently numerous already; but I am corfident that 
the rank and file of the army should be augmented, by which 
measure We will place our peace establishment upon a much 
more respectable footing, and make our army more efficient, 
without incurring heavy additional expense. 

[Here follow certain tables shewing the distribution of the 
military foree of the United States, at the different posts and 
garrisons, with a statement of those that are unoecupied, &c.] 

Mr. Tipton proceeded to say.—By these statements, it is 
shown that, in the eastern department, on the iakes, and along 
the seabord, there are thirty-three military posts, fourteen of 
which are now without troops to garrison them, and of course 
liable very soon to go to destruction. 

In the western department there are twenty-two posts, nine 
of them unoccupied by troops. Many of these forts are sub- 
staniial, well built, and capable of affording protection, if pro- 
perly occupied, and preserved from falling into ruin. If not 
preserved, the money expended in their erection is thrown 
away. 

The number of the rank and file of our army, as at present 
organized, is so small that it is impossible for the troops to 
The companies, now consisting of about 
fifty men, should be increased to sixty or eighty, with four ser- 
geants and four corporals to each, so as to enable them to ren- 
der all the service required to be performed by an army. Our 


forts must be kept in repair, and our guns and gun carriages 
preserved. 


Several companies have been recently removed from their 
stations to perform service in Florida; two of these companies 
have been entirely cut off by the Indians, thus farther reducing 
the number of the rank and file, already too small. 

By concentrating the troops in Florida, the forts in Louisiana 
have been mostly ieft without men to preserve them. 

The unsettled state of affairs in Mexico, and the actual war 
in Texas, will cause a restiveness among the Indian tribes on 
the south western border of the United States, which should 
not be unprovided for. General Gaines, we are told, has been 
ordered to that frontier to prevent an interference by our In- 
dians with the enemies of our neighbors, and it is possible that 
some portion of the force now on the Upper Mississippi will 
have to be withdrawn and sent south. ‘This will leave the 
north wesfern frontier exposed to the mercy of the innumerable 
tribes On the Upper Mississippi and Missouri tivers. Nothing 


but the presence of a force sufficieat to crush all opposition will 
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keep our Indians long quiet, and it is our wisest policy to pro- 
vide that force at this time. 

The presence of a respectable force at Forts Armstrong and 
Snelling, in 1831-2, would lave prevented the war with the 
Soukees, which cost us two and one-half millions, and a simi- 
lar array of troops, if stationed at Fort King and Tampa bay 
last year, would certainly have prevented the war now going 
on in Florida—a war which will probably cost us two millions 
more, and must certainly end in the annihilation of the poor de- 
luded Seminoles. 

Mr. T. said, that in relation to the second resolution, for in- 
creasing the pay and emoluments of the officers of the army, he 
was not prepared to give an Opinion that an increase was ne- 
cessary, but he knew that there were some who thought an in- 
crease should be made in the compensation to some grades of 
the officers of our army. He considered the officers of our 
army a most meritorious class of men; they brave the dangers 
of every clime where duty calls them; they risk ‘their health, 


- their lives, their all, in our defence, and he felt confident that 


every citizen of our country would concur in giving them an 
ample compensation, he would say a liberal one. He hoped 
that the military committee would give the subject a careful 
investigation, and report the facts to the senate, and he felt 
confident that the senate and the country would do this valua- 
bie class of men ample justice, and that he knew the officers 
would be content with a just reward for their valuable services. 

These, sir, are briefly the reasons which have induced me to 
offer the resolutions, and [ hope they may be adopted. 

The senate then proceeded to consider the joint resolution to 
authorise the president to appoint an agent to represent the 
United States in any suit concerning the Smithsonian legacy. 

Mr. Preston expressed some doubts whether the United 
States governinent could or ought to avail itself of this bequest, 
and wished that the resolution should be laid on the table, 
until the senate should be more full. 

Mr. Leigh replied that he had entirely made up his mind both 
that the government had the power to take this bequest, and 
that it was its duty todo so. He assented to the motion to lay 
the resolution on the table for the present. 

The resolution was then laid on the table. 

A bill from the house, to extend the charters of certain banks 
in the District of Columbia, was taken up, considered, and 


passed. 


A bill to provide for the opening of certain roads in the terri- 
tory of Arkansas; 

A bill authorising certain allowances to capt. A. Nicholson; 

{Mr. Hill moved to lay the bill on the table; ayes 15, noes 23. 

Mr. Hill then asked for the yeas and nays on the engross- 
ment of the bill, which were ordered, and the vote stood thus: 

YEAS—Messts. Benton, Black, Clayton, Davis, Ewing, of 
Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Leigh, Linn, 
McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, 
Robbins, Robinson, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, T'om- 
linson, Webster—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Brown, Hill, Hubbard, King, of Ala. King, 
of Ga. Morris, Niles, Ruggles, Shepley, White—10 ] 

A bill to continue the Cumberland road in the states of Ohio, 
Indiana and I\linois, was takeu up. 

Mr. Hendricks moved to amend the clause appropriating 
$320,000 for the road in Ohio, by striking out 2 and inserting 
5, so as to read $350,009. 

After some remarks from Mr. Clay, 

Mr. Calhoun moved to lay the bill on the table, to remain 
there until the question as to a war should be determined. 

After a few words from Mr. Hendricks. 

The senate adjourned to Monday. 

February 8. After the presentation of petitions. 

A message was recvived from the president of the United 
States on the eubject of the mediation of Great Britain, as fol- 
tows: 

Jo the senate and house of representatives: 

The government of Great Britain has offered it: mediation 
for the adjustment of the dispute between the United States 
and France. Carefully guarding that point in the controversy, 
which, as itinvolves our honor and independence, admits of 
no compromise, Lhave cheerfully accepted the offer. [t will 
be obviously improper to resorteven to the mildest measures 
of a compulsory character, until it is ascertained whether 
France has declined or accepted the mediation.  l therefore re- 
commend a suspension of all proceedings on that part of my 
special message of the 15th January last, which proposes a par- 
tial non intercourse with France. While we cannot too highly 
appreciate the elevated and disinterested motives of the offer of 
Great Britain, and have a just reliance upon the great influence 
of that power to restore the relations of ancient friendship be- 
tween the United States and France, and know. too, that our 
own pacific policy will be strictly adhered to until the national 
honor compels us to depart from it, we should be insensible to 
the exposed condition of our country, and forget the lessons of 
experience, if we did not efficiently and sedulously prepare for 
an adverse result. The peace of a nation does not depend ex- 
clusively upon its own will, nor upon the beneficent policy of 
neighboring powers; and that nation which is found totally un- 
prepared for the exigencies and dangers of war, although it 
come without having given warning of its approach, is crimi- 
nally negligent of its honor and its duty. 

I cannot too strengly repeat the recommendation, already 
made, to place the seabord in a proper state for deicnce and 
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promptly to provide the means fur amply protecting our com- 
ANDREW JACKSON. 

Washington Feb. 8. 1836. 

On mouon of Mr. Clay, the message was referred to the con:- 
mittee on fureign relations, and ordered to be printed, 

The chair laid before the senate a communication from the 
commissioners of the sinking fund; which was referred to the 
committee on finance. 

Mr. Webster, from the committee on finance, reported with- 
out ainendiment a bill making appropriations in part for the sup 
port of government for the year 1836. 

Mr. Kené offered the following resolution; which lies one day 
for consideration: 

Resolved, That the committee on naval affairs be instructed 
to inquire into the propriety of establishing a navy yard at Bal- 
limore, in the state of Maryland, and that they report their 
opinion to the senate. 

Mr. Lenton offered the following resolution; which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed to 
inform the senate whether the mint of the United States is re- 
gularly and amply supplied with bullion and foreign coins for 
the gold coinage; and if not, that he communicate his opinion 
to the senate on the measures proper to be adopted to insure 
such supply in future. 

Mr. Swift offered the following resolution; which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on military atfairs be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making provision to extend 
to the officers and soldiers of the army the benefits of moral and 
religious instruction, 

Mr. Swift explained that he had offered this resolution at the 
instance of an othcer of the army, who was well acquainted with 
the wishes and interests of that branch of the service. Atour 
remote posts, both officers and soldiers were deprived of the 
opportunity of receiving such instruction. It was not expected 
that a chaplain could be appointed to every post, but an ar- 
rangement might be made by which the means of this instrue- 
tion might be proportioned to the numbers of troops. 

Mr. Wright presented a memorial from the chamber of com- 
merce, of New York, on the subject of the recent fire in that 
city, praying for the action of Congress on the revenue bonds, 
&e. It was laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

The unfinished business of Friday, being the bill for the con 
tinuation of the Cumberland road through Indiana and Ilinois, 
was taken up. 

The further consideration of the subject was then postponed 
until to-morrow. 

The senate preceeded to consider the resolutions offered by 
Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Clayton concluded the remarks commenced on Thurs- 
day, and moved to amend the resolution by striking out the 
word ‘surplus’? before the word ‘revenue.’ 

Messrs. White, Grundy and Benton made some remarkss 
when Mr. Leigh obtained the floor; and the senate adjourned, 

February 9. Mr. Buchanan presented the memorial of Ovid 
F. Johnson and six others, who had been appointed a com- 
mittee, by a large and respectable meeting of the citizens of 
Dauphin county, convened in the borough of Uarrisburgh, on 
the 28th day of August last, “to prepare a memorial to each 
house of congress, praying the appropriation by the general 
government of a sum sufficient to remove to Africa free ne- 
groes willing to remove, and manumitted slaves, equal in 
amount to the whole annual increase of the colored population 
of this country; and, also, such additional number as, in the 
wisdom of congress, the finances of the nation and other con- 
siderations may justify, if, in their opinion, the constitution of 
the United States will justify such appropriations; and if not, 
then to adopt measures to effect such an alteration of it as will 
authorise the measure.”’ 

Mr. Buchanan said the committee,in their memorial, had 
cone atiength into the subject, and had treated it with much 
ability. A proper degree of respect for them, and those whom 
they represented, required that this memorial should be printed 
for the use of the senate. He would, therefore, move for its 
printing; and, for the present, that the memorial be laid upon 
the table. 

These motions were adopted. 

Mr. Linn offered the following resolution; which lies one day 
for consideration: 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be directed to send to 
the senate the official report of the expedition of the United 
States dragoons, under the command of colonel Dodge, during 
lastsummer,to the Rocky Mountains, with the journal and 
maps accompanying said journal, making such change in the 
mapas will show the position of the different Indian tribes 
situated on the frontiers of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
the north weet frontier. 

A resolution offered some days since by Mr. Swift, was taken 
up and agreed to. 

A number of bills, which were ordered to a third reading on 
Friday last. were severally read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Webster, the bill making appropriations, 
in part, for the service of the year 1836, was taken up, con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, and read a third time, and 
passed. , 

The memorials on the subject of the abolition of slavery be- 
ing next in order— 
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On motion of Mr. King, of Ala. the consideration of them 
was further postponed until to-morrow. 

The senate then proceeded to consider the resolutions offered 
by Mr. Benton. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Clayton, to strike 
out the word “surplus,’’ before the word ‘“‘revenue,”’ 

Mr. Leigh addressed the senate at length on the subject. 

Mr. Brown afterwards obtained the floor, speaking in reply 
to what had fallen from the senators from Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, arid in defence of extensive appropriations for fortifiea- 
tions, &c. 

Before he had concluded, he yielded, the floor to 

Mr. Grundy, who moved that the senate adjourn. 

The senate then adjourned, 

February 10. A message was received from the president of 
the United States, inelosing a report from the secretary of war, 
in reply to a resolution of the senate calling for information on 
the subject of hostilities in Florida; which was ordered to be 
printed, and referred to the committee on military affairs. 

; Mr. Niles offered the following resolution; which was agreed 
0: 

Resolved, That the committee on finance be instructed to in- 
quire whether, by the construction given to the revenue !aws, a 
duty is paid on anthracite and other fossil coal imported into 
the United States from foreign countries; also, if a duty is paid, 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing the same; and, fur- 
ther, to inquire into the expediency of adding coal screenings, 
charcoal, culm and coke to the list of articles imported free of 
duty, provided this can be done without interfering with the 
principle of compromise recognised in the act in relation to the 
revenue, passed in 1833. 

Mr. Benton laid on the table the following amendment, which 
he proposed to move as an additional section to tie next gene- 
ral appropriation bill which might come up before the senate: 

Sec. —, And be it further enacted, That no bank note of 
Jess denomination than twenty dollars shall hereafter be offer- 
ed as payment in any case whatsoever in which money is to be 
paid by the United States, or the post office department; nor 
shall any bank note of any other denomination be so offered, 
unless the same shall be payable and paid, on demand, in gold 
or silver coin, atihe place where issued, and whieh shall not 
be equivalent to specie atthe place where issued, and which 
shall not be equivalent to specie at the place where offered, 
and convertible into gold or silver, upon the spot, at the will of 
the holder, and without delay or loss to him.’ 

The senate then resumed the consideration of Mr. Benton’s 
resolutions proposing to appropriate the surplus revenue to for- 
tifications, &c. 

Mr. Brown resumed, and concluded his observations. 

Mr. Mangum made an explanation in order to place in a cor- 
rect view what had fallen from him, in reference to N. Carolina, 

Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Preston also spoke a few words in ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Ewing succeeded, and addressed the senate at length, 
reiterating, enlarging and confirming the views he had formeily 
éxpressed on the subject. 

Mr. Webster said a few words in defence of the motion to 
strike out the word “‘surplus.’? 

Mr. Preston, after some remarks by way of introduction, 
moved to amend the first resolution by striking out all after the 
word “resolved,” and inserting as follows: 

‘That such appropriations as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose ought to be made, to carry on the system of general de- 
fence and permanent protection of the country.”? 

Mr. Wright expressed a desire to be heard on the subject, but 
was not prepared to speak to-day. 

Mr. Preston moved to postpone the further consideration of 
the subject until Monday. Ayes 19, noes 20. 

The subject was then postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. Clay then said the committee on foreign relations were 
desirous to ascertain the genuineness of the letter of the duc 
de Broglie to M. Pageot; and he had addressed a letter to the 
secretary of state, which, with the reply, he desired to lay on 
the table, and moved the printing; which was ordered. 

About thirty private bills were read the third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Friday, Feb. 5. Mr. Reynolds moved that the rules be sus- 
pended in order to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the house of representatives of the congress 
of the United States, in regard to the execution of the treaty 
of the 4th of July, 1831, by France, approve of the president’s 
Jate messaze recommending the prohibition “of Frenck pro- 
ducts and the entry of French vesse!s into our ports.”? 

Mr. Mason, of Ohio, moved that the motion to suspend be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Reynolds asked the yeas and nays on this motion, and 
they were refused. 

The question was taken, and decided in the affirmative, 119 
rising in the affirmative—noes not counted, So the motion of 
Mr. Reynolds to suspend the rules of the house, for the purpose 
indicated by him, was ordered to lie on the table. 

A great deal of private, local or minor business was attended 
to this day—which will sufficiently appear in its progress. 

Mr. Parks then moved that when the house adjourns, it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. Whittlesey called for the yeas and nays on this motion 
and they were refused. 
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The motion was then put, and agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Parks the house then adjourned, 

Mond..y, Feb.8. Mr. Pinckney asked the consent of the house 
to offer the resolution heretofore indicated by him on the sub- 
ject of abolition of slavery. 

Objections being made, 

Mr. Pinckney moved the suspension of the rules in order to 
enable him to offer the resolution, 

Mr. Parker asked if it was the object of the mover to bring 
the subject before the house for consideration this day, 

Mr. Pinckney replied that it was, 

Mr. Brown asked the yeas and nays on the motion, and they 
were ordered. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the affirmative; 
yeas 138, nays 65. 

Mr. Pinckney then submitted the foliowing resolution: 

Resolved, That all the memorials which have been offered, 
or may hereafter be presented to this house, praying for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and also the reso- 
lutions offered by an honorable member from Maine, (Mr. Jar- 
vis), with the amendment thereto, proposed by an honorabie 
member from Virginia, (Mr. Wise);and every other paper or 
proposition that may be submitted in relation to that subject, be 
referred to a select committee, With instructions to report that 
congress possesses no constitutional authority to intertere in any 
way with the institution of slavery in any of the states of this 
confederacy; and that, in the opinion of this house, congress 


ought not to interfere in any way with slavery in the District of 


Columbia, beeause it would be a violation of the publie faith, 
unwise, impolitic and dangerous to the union; assigning such 
reasons for these conclusions as, in the judgment of the com- 
iniitee, may be best calculated to enlighten the public mind, to 
repress agitation, to allay excitement, to sustain and preserve the 
just rights of the slaveholding states, and of the people of this 
District, and to re-establish harmony and tranquillity amongst 
the various sections of the union. 

Mr. Pinckney stated, at some length, the motives which had 
induced him to submit the proposition, 

Mr. Hammond briefly replied to his colleague, opposing the 
resolution, and declaring that the difference between his col- 
league and himself, as to the policy of the resolution, was vital 
and essential. 

The previous question being called, &e. 

Mr. Wise rose to inquire of the chair what was the meaning 
and object of the resolution. He had heard it read, but did not 
yet understand it. 

The chair said the gentleman was out of order. 

Mr. Vise said he would address his inquiry to the house. 

The chair said the gentleman must take his seat. 

Mr. Vise appealed from the decision of the chair to the house, 
and would state bis reason. 

The chair said the gentleman had a right to do that. 

Mr. Wise contended that, as gentiemen were compelled to 
vote upon the resolution, they had a right to know What was its 
eharacter and purport. If he was called upon to vote for a re- 
solution before he knew what it was, then ‘order,’ ‘order,’ 
was paramount to reason and law. 

Mr. Bynum would like, he said, to know what was the ques- 
tion before the house. 

The chair said he would state it when the gentleman from 
Virginia had coneluded. 

Mr. Wise said his point of order was this: he wished to know 
ifthe resolution instructed the committee to report whether 
congress had the power to legislate on the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. If it did not, he was opposed to it, 
toto celo, and if it did, he was opposed to it on other grounds. 
The chair bad decided that he had no right to put the question, 
and from this decision he had appealed. He submitted whether 
he had not aright to inquire What was the true meaning of the 
resolution. True, it had been read; but every resolution was 
not to be understood by hearing itread. It might contain more 
than it was understood to mean. Give us light and understand- 
ing, he said, before we are dragged up here to vote like mules. 

The chair said he would state the point of order. 

Mr. Jvise withdrew his appeal. 

The question being taken on the previous question, it was 
decided in the affirmative; yeas 118, nays 47. So the main 
question was ordered to be put. 


Mr. Vinfon called fora division of the resolution into three 
parts, as follows: 

1. ** Resolved, That all the memorials which have been offer- 
ed, or may herenfter be presented to this house, praying for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and also the 
resolutions offered by an honorable member from Maine, (Mr. 
Jarvis), with the amendment thereto, proposed by an honora- 
ble member from Virginia, (Mr. Wise), and every other paper 
or proposition that may be submitted in relation to that subject, 
be referred to a select committee.” 

2. “With instructions to report that congress possesses no 
constitutional authority to interfere in any way with the insti- 
tution of slavery in any of the states of this confederacy.”’ 

3. ‘And that, in the opinion of this house, congress ought 
not to interfere in any way with slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, because it would be a violation of the public faith, un- 
wise, impolitic and dangerous to the union.’’ 

The chair stated that the division was indicated by the order. 
A long debate followed, and the motion of Mr. Vinton and the 
decision of the chair were sustained. 
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The question being taken on the first member of the proposi- 
tion, as above divided, it was determined in the affirmative, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, H. Allen, Anthony, Ash, Ashley, 
Bailey, Banks, Barton, Beale, Bean, Beaumont, Bockee, Bond, 
Boon, Borden, Lovee, Boyd, Briggs, Brown, William B. Cal- 
houn, Cambreleng, Carr, Casey,G. Chambers, Chaney, Chapin, 
thilds, J. F. H. Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Coffee, Coles, 
Conner, Corwin, Craig, Cramer, Crane, Cushing, Cushman, 
Darlington, Davis, Deberry, Denny, Dickerson, Doubleday, 
Dunlap, Effner, Evans, Everett, Fairfield, Farlin, Fowler, Fry, 
Philo C. Fuller, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, Gillet, Granger, 
Grantland, Graves, Haley, Joseph Hall, Hamer, Hannegan, 
Hiard, Hardin, Samuel 5. Harrison, A. G. Harrison, Hawes, 
Hawkins, Haynes, fazeltine, Henderson, Heister, Hoar, Hop- 
kins, Howard, Howell, Hubley, Huntington, Huntsman, Inger- 
soll, Ingham, W. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Janes, Jarvis, Jeni- 
fer, Joseph Johnson, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Benjamin 
Jones, Judson, Kennon, Kilgore, Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lane, 
Lansing, Laporte, Lawrence, Lay, G. Lee, J. Lee, Leonard, 
Lincoln, Logan, Abijah Mann, Job Mann, Manning, William 
Mason, M. Mason, Sampson Mason, May, McCarty, McComas, 
McKay, McKennan, McKeon, McKim, McLene, Miller, Milli- 
gan, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Muhlenberg, Owens, 
Page, Parker, Parks, Patterson, Franklin Pierce, Dutee J. 
Pearce, Phelps, Phillips, Pinckney, Potts, Reed, Rencher, John 
Reynolds, Joseph) Reynolds, Ripley, Rogers, Russell, Schenck, 
Seymour, A. H. Shepperd, Shinn, Sickles, Sloane, Smith, 
Spangler, Sprague, Storer, Sutherland, Taylor, Thomas, J. 
Thomson, ‘Toucey, ‘Turner, Underwood, Vanderpoel, Vinton, 
Wagener, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, Webster, Weeks, 
Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams—174. 

NAYS—Messrs. C. Allan, Bell, Bouldin, Bunch, Bynum, J. 
Calhoon, Campbell, Carter, John Chambers, Chapman, N. H. 
Claiborne, Dickson, Dromgoole, Forester, French, James Gar- 
land, Rice Garland, Glascock, Graham, Grayson, Griffin, Ham- 
mond, Holsey, Henry Johnson, Lawler, Luke Lea, Loyall, Lu- 
cas, Lyon, Martin, John Y. Mason, Maury, Mercer, Patton, J. 
A. Pearce, Pettigrew, Peyton, Pickens, Roane, Robertson, 
Wa. B. Shepard, Standefer, Steele, Taliaferro, W. Thompson, 
Towns, White, Wise—48. 

So the first clause was agreed to. 

The question being taken on the second member of the pro- 
position, it was determined as follows:—yeas 201—nays 7. 

{[Mr. Wise, when his name was called, rose and said, I re- 
fuse to vote on this question, because I am of opinion thatl 
have no constitutional right to vote on the question. 

Mr. Pinckney moved thatthe gentleman be excused from vot- 
ing; which was agreed to.] 


=? 

The question being about to be taken on the third branch of 
the proposition— 

Mr. Underwood called for a division of the question of this 
branch, so as to take the question on the clause declaring that 
congress “fought not to interfere in any way with slavery in 
the District of Columbia,” and omitting the reasons therefor, 

The chair decided that the division was in order. 

Mr. Bouldin appealed from this decision. 

Aftera discussion of the point of order, the decision of the 
chair was affirmed by the house. 

The question being taken on the first clause of the thiid 
branch indicated by the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Un- 
derwood) it was decided in the affirmative, as follows:—yeas 
163—nays 47. 

So the first member of the third clause, as above stated, was 
agreed to. 

~The question being then taken on the remaining part of the 
third clause, it was decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ash, Ashley, Barton, Beale, Bean, Bell, 
Bockee, Bouldin, Bovee, Boyd, Bunch, Bynum, J, Calhoon, 
Cambreleng, Campbell, Carter, Casey, J. Chambers, Chapman, 
Chapin. N. H. Claiborne, J. F. H. Claiborne, Cleveland, Cof- 
fee, Coles, Connor, Craig, Crainer, Cushman, Davis, Deberry, 
Doubleday, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ener, Fairfield, Farlin, Pores- 
ter, French, William K. Fuller, Galbraith, J. Garland, Rice 
Garland, Gillet, Graham, Grantland, Graves, Joseph Hall, Ia- 
mer, Hannegan, Hardin, Albert G. Harrison, Hawes, Hawkins, 
Haynes, Holsey, Hopkins, Tloward, Huntington, Huntsman, 
Ingham, Jahez Jackson, Jarvis, Jenifer, Joseph Johnson, R. M. 
Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, Kinnard, Klingen- 
smith, Lansing, Lawler, J. Lee, Luke Lea, Leonard, Logan, 
Loyall, Lyon, A. Mann, Manning. Martin, John Y. Mason, W. 
Mason, M. Mazon, Maury, May, McComas, McKay, McKeon, 
McKim, McLene, Mercer, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Muh- 
lenberg, Owens, Page, Parks, Patterson, Patton, F. Pierce, 
Pettigrew, Peyton, Phelps, Pinckney, Rencher, John Reynolds, 
Ripley, Roane, Robertson, Rogers, Seymour, A. H. Shepperd, 
Shields, Standefer, Steele, Taliaferro, Taylor, Waddy Thomp- 
son, Toucey, Towns, Turrill, Vanderpoel, Ward, Washington, 
Weeks, White, Lewis Williams—129. 

NAYS—Messrs. John Quncy Adams, C. Allen, H. Allen, 
Anthony. Banks, Beaumont, Bond, Boon, Borden, Briggs, 
Brown, W. B. Cathoun, Carr, Chambers, Chaney, Childa, Clark, 
Corwin, Crane, Cushing, Darlington, Denny, Dickerson, Evans, 
Everett, Philo C. Fuller, Granger, Hatley, Hard, Marlan, Hazel- 
tine, Henderson, Heister, Hoar, Howell, Hunt, Ingersoll, W. 
Jackson, Janes, Judson, Kilgore, Lane, Laporte, Lawrence, 
Lay, Lineoln, Love, Job Mann, Sampson Mason, McCarty, 





McKennan, Miller, Milligan, Morris, Parker, Dutee J. Pearce, 
Phillips, Potts, Reed, Russell, Schenck, Shinn, Sloane, Smith, 
Spangler, Sprague, Storer, J. Thomson, Underwood, Vinton, 
Wardwell, Webster, Whittlesey, S. Williams—74. 

So the remainder of the third clause was agreed to. 

The question being on the remaining portion of the resolu- 
tion, it Was read as follows: 

‘*Assigning such reasons for these conclusions as, in the 
judgment of the committee, may be best calculated to enlighten 
the public mind, to repress agitation, to allay excitement, to 
sustain and preserve the just rights of the slaveholding states, 
and of the people of this District, and to re-establish harmony 
and tranquillity amongst the various sections of the union.?? 

The question was taken on agreeing to this residue of the 
resolution, and determined in the affirmative, as follows:—yeas 
169, nays 6. The nays were Messrs. Heman Allen, Evans, W. 
Jackson, Lawrence, Phillips, Sioane—6. 

So the whole resolution was carried. 

And then, after reading the president’s message, heretofore 
stated, the house adjourned. 

To the editors of the National Intelligencer— 

Washington Feb. 10, 1836. 

Gentlemen: I see by the Intelligencer of this morning that I 
am reported as voling, and voting in the affirmative, on the 
second proposition of Mr. Pinckney—*‘to instruct the select 
committee to report that congress has no power to interfere 
with slavery in the states.”? The same report says also that lI 
refused to vote. I did refuse to vote at all upon such a proposi- 
tion; because to aflirm any proposition by declaratory resolu- 
tion is to admit it needs affirmation; and because congress has 
no constitutional power either to aflirm or deny any proposi- 
tion whatcver,in relation toslavery in the states. If the house 
had attempted to compel me to vote, [ would not have submit- 
ted to compulsion. If, however, | had been compelled to vote, 
I should have voted in the negative. 

Yours, respectfully, HENRY A. WISE. 

Correction. Weare informed of an error of inadvertence in 
our report of the proceedings in the house of representatives 
on the Sth instant. It was therein stated that Mr. Wise appeal- 
ed to Mr. Boyd, (who had moved the previous question) to 
withdraw his motion to enable him (Mr. Wise) to make some 
explanations. ‘The appeal to Mr. Boyd, it appears, was made 
by Mr. Hunt, for the purpose of enabling Aim to offer an 
amendment to the resolution; and Mr. Wise joined in the 
appeal, 

Friday Feh 9. Mr. Garland, of Louisiana, offered, on the 
part of himself and Messrs. Glascock, of Georgia and Robertson, 
of Virginia, a protest, to be entered on the journal, against the 
firat clause of the instructions contained in the resolution of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, adopted yesterday, 

The protest was read as follows: 

The undersigned, who voted in the house of representatives 
on Monday, the 8th instant, against the first clause of the in- 
structions to the select commitice proposed to be raised under 
the resolution offered by Mr. Pinckney, to which “all the me- 
morials which have been offered or may hereafter be presented 
to this house, praying for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and also the resolution offered by an honor- 
able member from Maine, (Mr. Jarvis), with the amendment 
thereto proposed by an honorable member from Virginia, (Mr. 
Wise), together with every other paper or proposition that may 
be submitted in relation to the subject,’?? are to be referred; 
which clause is as follows: “that congress possesses no con- 
stitutional authority to interfere in any way with the institution 
of slavery in any of the states of this confederacy,’ did so vote, 
and now protest against said clause: 

1. Because the constitutional power of congress “to interfere 
in any way with the institution of slavery in any of the states of 
this confederacy,’’ is not brought in question, or in any manner 
reterred to, in any memorial that has been presented, or in the 
resolution menticned, or the amendment thereto, and we will 
not consent to have so vital and important a proposition, 
brought forward gratuitously, referred to a committee of this 
house, reported on, and reasons given for a conclusion, not 
open to discussion, thereby, as we conceive, admitting the 
power of congress to entertain the question, and asking its 
opinion upon a subject about which it has no right to express 
one. 


2. Because believing, as we do, that itis undeniable “con- 
gress possesses no constitutional authority to interfere in any 
way with the institution of slavery in any of the states of this 
confederacy,’’ itis our intention to prevent any discussion of 
that question so far as it is in our power, or even its submission 
as a proposition to congress; and being determined now, and 
at all other times, to resist any such assumption of authority, 
we will not permit any doubt of such absence of constitutional 
power to be questioned or inferred by consenting to refer it to 
the committee of a body having no jurisdiction, and obtaining 
from it a disclaimer of a want of such authority. 

The undersigned having been prevented from stating their 
objections in the house to the aforesaid clause in the instrue- 
tions, by the previous question having been called for and sus- 
tained, within one hour after this most important resolution 
was submitted, now, to prevent all misconception or miscon- 
struction as to their motives and opinions, submit this their so- 
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tion, and respectfully ask that it, and their reasons, as herein 
briefly stated, way be entered on the journal. 
RICE GARLAND, 
THOS, GLASCOCK, 
JOHN ROBERTSON, 
House of representatives, Feb. 9, 1836. 

Objections having been made, 

Mr. Garland moved that the rules be suspended for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to offer the paper; and, thereupon, he 
asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

The question being taken on suspending the rules for this 
purpose, it was decided in the negative; yeas 81, nays 136. 

Reports from committees were then received, &c. 

The hour of one 0’clock liaving arrived, the chair announced 
the special order of the day, and the house proceeded to exe- 
cute it. 

On motion of Mr. Cambreleng, the house resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole, (Mr. Miller in the chair.) 

The bill making appropriations for the naval service of the 
United States for the year 1836, was taken up. The question 
being on the motion of Mr. Cambreleng to amend by striking 
out nine bundred and fifty thousand dollars tor the repairs of 
vessels in ordinary, the completion of those on the stocks, and 
the repairs and wear and tear of vessels in commission, and 
substituting the sum of two millions ofdollars. 

Mr. Cambreleng withdrew the motion for amendment, in 
order that the passage of the bill forthe ordinary approprations 
might not be impeded. He stated that another bill for the 
extraordinary appropriations contemplated would be brougit 
forward. 

Mr. Bellspoke in opposition to the appropriations for navy 
yards proposed in the bill, and moved to reduce them one-half. 

Mr. Bell specified certain objects-——and a genera! debate fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Phillips was in favor of the appropriations for the navy 
yards, where the contemplated improvements should be shown 
to be necessary. 

Mr. Dunlap was not satisfied, he said that the apropriations 
for building houses, timber-sheds, &c. Were necessary, and 
should vote against them. 

Mr. Bell questioned the expediency of making unusual ap- 
propriations for the navy yards duting the present year, par- 
ticularly as gentlemen admitted the possibility of a war. The 
money, he thought, had better be appropriated for the purpose 
of building ships. He wished to keep these appropriations down 
to their ordinary limit, in order that our resources should be 
husbanded to meet such contingencies as might happen. He 
did not wish to impede the progress of this bill. Sle hoped the 
committee would ineet the question he had presented, without 
a long discussion, and report the bill this evening to the house 
When the Jarge bill comes up for consideration, he should, 
during their progress, avail himself of an opportunity to give 
his views, at large, on the subject ofour national defences, and 
of the condition of our civil departments. It was not his pur- 
pose to detain the committee on this small question. 

Mr. Cambreleng stated that the appropriations to which the 
gentleman from Tennessee took exeeption, were but $250,000 
more than the appropriations for the same objects last year, 
made under different circumstances. 

. After some remarks from Messrs. Parker, Hardin, and Phil- 
ips, 

‘On motion of Mr. Mann, of New York, the committee rose, 
and reported progress. ‘The house then adjourned. 

The following committees have been appointed by the spea- 
ker, in pursuance of orders of the house of representatives: 

Select commiliee on the suhject of abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, (under Mr. Pinckney’s resolution). Messrs. 
Pinckney, Hamer, Pierce, of N. H. Hardin, Jarvis, Owens, 
Muhlenberg, Dromgoole and Turrell. 

Select committee on the subject of the pay and mileage of mem- 
hers of congress, and the contingent fund of the two houses. 
Messrs. Rencher, Fairfield, Bean, Grennell, Toucey, Pearce, 
of R. I. Allen, of Vt. W. K. Fuller, Dickerson, Heister, Milli- 
gan, Jenifer, Hopkins, Manning, Glascock, Underwood, John- 
son, of Tenn. Whittlesey, Ripley, Kinnard, Reynolds, of Lli- 
nois, Dickson, Lyon and Harrison, of Missouri. 

Wednesday, Dec. 10. Many reports from the standing com- 
mittees were received, which will sufficiently be noticed here- 
after. Among them were the following: 

Mr. Judson, from the committee on manufactures, reported 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed to 
transmit to this house the tables indicated ina note to his an- 
nual report, showing the progress in the cultivation and manu- 
facture of cotton in the United States and in other countries, 
Also, showing the comparative quantity and value of exports 
and imports of cotton aud cotton manufactures in the United 
States and other countries. 

The resolution lies for one day. 

The'consideration of the bill making appropriations for the na- 
val service of 1836 was reaumed, in committee of the whole; 
and, after several gentiemen had spoken, and others intimated a 
desire to make some remarks, 


The committee then rose and reported progress; and the 
house adjourned. 
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{iG- Thursday's proceedings. 
In the senate, after the usual morning business, the day was 
spent in discussion of the bill and report concerning the corpo- | 
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rations of the Districtof Columbia. Aftera long debate, the 

bill was recommitted to the committee for the Disirict, and the 

senate adjourned, 

In the house of represcntalires, after the morning business, 
the whole day was speat in discussion of the navy appropria- 
tion bill, principally by Mi. Pearce, of Rhode Istand, who spoke 
upon it at great length. He was tollowed by Mr. Cushing and 
Mr. Hardin, and, without taking any question on the pending 
notion to amend the bill, (by reducing one-half the appropria- 
tion for the navy yard at Portsmouth), the committee of the 
whole rose and reported progress, and the house adjourned, 

28 © & 
REPORT IN THE SENATE, 
February 4, 1836. 

Mr. Calhoun made the following report: 

The select committee to whom was referred that portion of the 
president’s message which relates to the attempts to circulate, 
through the mail, inflammatory appeals, to excite the slaves to 
insurrection, submit the following report: 

The committee fully concur with the president as to the cha- 
racter and tendency of the papers which have been attempted 
to be circulated in the south, through the mail, and participate 
with him in the indignant regret which he expresses at conduct 
so destructive of the peace and harmony of the country, and so 
repugnant to the constitution and the dictates of humanity and 
religion. They also coneur in the hope that, if the strong tone 
of disapprobation which these unconstitutional and wicked at- 
tempts hiave called forth does not arrest them, the non-slave- 
holding states will be prompt to exercise their power to sup- 
press them, as far as their authority extends. But, while they 
agrce With the president as to the evil and its highly dangerous 
tendency, and the neces-ity of arresting it, they have not been 
able to assent to the measure of redress which he recommends 
—that congress should pass a law prohibiting, under severe pe- 
nalty, the transmission of incendiary publications through the 
mail, intended to instigate the slaves to insurrection. 


Afier the most careful and deliberate investigation, they have 
been constrained to adopt the conclusion that congress has not 
the power to pass such a law; thatit would be a violation of 
one of the most sacred provisions of the constitution, and sub- 
versive of reserved powers essential to the preservation of the 
domestic institutions of the slaveholding states, and, with 
them, their peace and security. Concurring, as they do, with 
the president, in the magnitude of the evil, and the necessity 
ofits suppression, it would have been the cause of deep regret 
to the committee, if they thought the difference of opinion, as 
to the right of congress, would deprive the slaveholding states 
of any portion of the protection which the measure recom- 
mended by the president was intended to afford them. On 
the contrary, they believe all the protection intended may be 
afforded, according to the views they take of the power of con- 
gress, Without infringing on any provision of the constitution 
on one side, or the reserved rights of the states on the other. 

The committee, with these preliminary remarks, will now 
proceed to establish the positions which they have assumed, 
beginning with the first—that the passage of a law would bea 
violation of an express provision of the constitution. 


In the discussion of this point, the committee do not deem it 
necessary to inguire Whether the right to pass such a law can 
be derived from the power to establish post offices and post 
roads, or from the trust ‘Sof preserving the relation created by 
the constitution between the states,’ as supposed by the presi- 
dent. However ingenious or plansible the arguments may be, 
by which it may be attempted to derive the right from these, 
or any other sources, they must fall short of their object. The 
jealous spirit of liberty which characterized our ancestors at 
the period when the constitution was adopted, forever closed 
the door by which the right might be implied from any of the 
granted powers, or any other source, if there be any other. 
The committee refer to the amended article of the constitution, 
which, among other things, provides that congress shall pase 
no law which shall abridge the liberty of the press—a provision 
Which interposes, as will be hereafter shown, an insuperable 
objection to the measure recommended by the president. 
That the true meaning of this provision may be fully compre- 
hended, as bearing on the point under consideration, it will be 
necessary to recur briefly to the history of the adoption of the 
constitution. 





Itis well known that great opposition was made to the adop- 
tion of the constitution. It was acknowledged, on all sides, at 
the time, that the old confederation, from ite weakness, had 
failed, and that something must be done to save the country 
from anarchy and convulsion; yet, so high was the spirit of li- 
herty, s0 jealous were our ancestors of that day of power, that 
the utmost efforts were necessary, under all the then existing 
pressure, to obtain the essent of the states to the ratification of 
the constitution. Among the many objections to its adoption, 
none were more successfully urged than the absence in the in- 
strument of those gencral provisions which experience had 
shown to be necessary to guard the outworks of liberty; such 
as the freedom of the press and of speech, the righta of con- 
science, of trial by jury, and others of like character. Tt was 


the beliefof those jealous and watchful guardians of liberty, 
who viewed the adoption of the constitution with so much ap- 
prehension, that all these sacred barriers, without some posi- 
live provision to protect them, would, by the power of con- 
So strong was this 


Ftruction, be undermined and prostrated, 
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apprehension, that it was impossible to obtain a ratification of} 
the instrument in many of the states, without accompanying It) 
with the recommendation to incorporate in the constitution va- | 
rious articles, as amendments, intended to remove this detect, | 
and guard against the danger apprehended, by placing these | 
important rights beyond the possible encroachment of congress. 
One of the moet important of these is that which stands at the 
head of the list of amended articles, and which, among other 
things, as has been stated, prohibits the passage of any Jaw 
abridging the freedom of the press, and which feft that import- 
ant barrier against power under the exclusive authority and 
control of the states. 

That it was the object of this provision to place the freedom 
of the press beyond the possible interference of congress, Is a 
doctrine not now advanced for the first time. It is the ground 
taken, and so ably sustained, by Mr. Madison, in his celebrated 
report to the Virginia legislature, in 1799, against the alien 
and sedition law, and which conclusively settled the principle 
that congress has no right, in any form, or in any manner, to 
interfere with the freedom of the press.* The establishment of 
this principle not only overthrew the sedition act, but was the 
leading cause of the great political revolution which, in 1801, 
brought the republican party, with Mr. Jefferson at its lead in- 
to power. 

With these remarks, the committee will turn to the sedition 
act, in order to show the identity in principle between it and 
the act which the message recommends to be passed, as far as 
it relates to the freedom of the press. Among its other provi- 
sions, itinflicted punishmenton all persons who sliould pub- 
lish any false, scandalous or malicious writing against the go- 
vernment, with intent to defame the same, or bring it into con- 
tempt or disrepute. Assuming this provision to be unconstitu- 
tional, as abridging the freedom of the press, which no one now 
doubts, it will not be difficult to show that if, instead of inflict- 
ing punishment for publishing, the act hac inflicted punishment 
for circulating, through the mail, for the same offence, it would 
have been equally unconstitutional. The one would have 
abridged the freedonr of the press as effectually as the other. 
The object of publishing is cireulation; and to prohibit the cir- 
culation is, in effect, to prohibit publication. They both have 
acommon object—the communication of sentiments and opi- 
nions to the public; and the prohibition of one may as effectu- 
ally suppress such communication as the prohibition of the 
Other, and, of course, would as effectually interfere with the 
freedom of the press, and be equally unconstitutional. 

But to understand more fully the extent of the control which 
the right of prohibiting circulation through the mail would give 
to the government over the press, it must be borne in mind 
that the power of congress over the post office and the mail is 
an exclusive mc'ver. It must also be remembered that con- 
gress, in the _.ercise of this power, may declare any road or 
navigable water to be a post road; and that, by the act of 1825, 
itis provided “that no stage, or other vehicle, which regularly 
performs trips on a post road, or on a road parallel to it, shall 
carry letters.”’ The same provision extends to packets, boats 
or other vessels, on navigable waters. Like provision may be 
extended to newspapers and pamphlets; which, if it be admit- 
ted that congress has the right to discriminate, in reference to 
theic character, what papers shall or what shall not be trans- 
mnitted by the mail, would subject the freedom of the press, on 
all subjects, political, moral and religious, completely to its will 
and pleasure. It would, in fact, in some respects, more effec- 
tually control the freedom of the press than any sedition law, 
however severe its penalties. The mandate of the government 
alone would be sufficient to close the door against circulation 
through the mail, and thus, at its sole will and pleasure, might 
intercept all communication between the press and the people; 
while it would require the intervention of courts and juries to 
enforce the provisions of a sedition law, which experience has 
shown are not always passive and willing instruments in the 


hands of government, where the freedom of the press is con- 
cerned. 


_ From these remarks, it must be apparent that to prohibit pub- 

lication on one side, and circulation through the mail on the 
other, of any paper, on account of its religious, moral or politi- 
cal character, rests on the same principle, and that each is 
equally an abridgment of the freedom of the press, and a viola- 
tion of the constitution. It would indeed have been but a poor 
triumph for the cause of liberty, in the great contest of 1799, 
had the sedition law been put down on principles that would 
have left congress free to suppress the circulation, through the 
mail, of the very publications whieh that odious act was in- 
tended to prohibit. The authors of that memorable achieve- 
ment would have bad but slender claims on the gratitude of 
posterity, if their victory over the encroachment of power had 
been left so imperfect. 

It will, after what has been said, require but few remarks to 
show that the same principle which applied to the sedition law 
would apply equally to a law punishing, by congress, such in- 
cendiary publications as are referred to in the message, and, of 
courae, to the passage of a law prohibiting their transmission 











*The article is in the following words: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speeeh, or of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a 





redress of grievanees.”’ 
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through the mail. The principle on which the sedition act was 
condemned as unconstitutional was a general one, and not 
limited in its application to that act. It withdraws from con- 
gress all right of interference with the press, in any form or 
shape whatever; and the sedition law was put down as un- 
constitutional, not because it prohibited publications against 
the government, but because it interfered, at all, with the press. 
The prohibition of any publication, on the ground of its being 
immoral, irreligious, or intended to excite rebellion or insurrec- 
tion, would have been equally unconstitutional; and, from pa- 
rity of reason, the suppression of their circulation through the 
mail would be no less so, 

But, as conclusive as these reasons are against the right, there 
are others not less so, derived from the powers reserved to the 
states, which the committee will next proceed to consider. 

The message, as has been stated, reeommends that congress 
should pass a law to punish the transmission, through the mail, 
of incendiary publications, intended to instigate the slaves to 
insurrection. It of course assumes for congress a right to de- 
termine what papers are incendiary and intended to excite in- 
surrection. The question then is, has congress such a right?— 
a question of vital importance to the slaveholding states, as 
will appear in the course of the discussion. 

After examining this question with due deliberation, in all ita 
bearings, the committee are of opinion, not only that congress 
has not the right, but to admit it would be fatal to those states. 
Nothing is more clear than that the admission of the right, on 
the part of congress, to determine what papers are incendiary, 
and, as such, to prohibit their circulation through the mail, ne- 
cessarily involves the right to determine what are not incendia- 
ry, and to enforce their circulation. Nor is it less certain that 
to admit such a right would be virtually to clothe congress with 
the power to abolish slavery, by giving it the means of breaking 
down all the barriers which the slaveholding states have erect- 
ed for the protection of their lives and property. It would give 
congress, Without regard to the prohibition laws of the states 
the authority to open the gates to the flood of incendiary pub- 
lications which are ready to break into those states, and to pu- 
nish all who dare resist, as criminals. Fortunately, congress 
has nosuchright. The internal peace and security of the states 
are under the protection of the states themselves, to the entire 
exclusion of all authority and eontrol on the part of congress. 
It belongs to them, and not to congress to determine what is, 
or is not, calculated to disturb their peace and security; and of 
course, in the case under consideration, it belongs to the slave- 
holding states to determine what is incendiary and intended to 
incite to insurrection, and to adopt such defensive measures as 
inay be necessary for their security, with unlimited means of 
carrying them inte effcet, exeept such as may be expressly in- 
hibited to the states by the constitution. To establish the truth 
of this position, so essential to the safety of those states, it 
would seem sufficient to appeal to their constant exercise of 
this right, at all times, without restriction or question, both be- 
fore and since the adoption ofthe constitution. But,on a point 
of so much importance, which may involve the safety, if not 
the existence itself, of an entire section of the union, it will be 
proper to trace it to its origin, in order to place it on a more im- 
moveable foundation. 


That the states which form our federal union are sovereign 
and independent communities, bound together by a constitu- 
tional compact, and are possessed of all the powers belonging 
to distinct and separate states, excepting such as are delegated 
to be exercised by the general government, is assumed as un- 
questionable. The compact itself expressly provides that all! 
powers not delegated are reserved to the states and the people: 
To ascertain, then, whether the power in question is delegated 
or reserved, it is only necessary to ascertain whether it is to be 
found among the enumerated powers or not. If it be not 
among them, it belongs, of course, to the reserved powers. On 
turning to the constitution, it will be seen that, while the pow+ 
er of defending the country against external danger is found 
among the enumerated, the instrument is wholly silent as to 
the power of defending the internal peace and security of the 
states, and, of course, reserves to the states this important 
power, as it stood before the adoption of the constitution, with 
no other limitations, as has been stated, except such as are ex- 
pressly prescribed by the instrument itself. From what has 
been stated, it may be inferred that the right of a state to de- 
fend itself against internal dangers is a partof the great, pri- 
mary and inherent right of self-defence, which, by the laws of 
nature, belongs to all communities; and so jealous were the 
states of this essential right, without which their independence 
conld not be preserved, that itis expressly provided by the con- 
stitution* that the general government shall not assist a state, 
even in case of domestic violence, except on the application of 
the authorities of the state itself; thus excluding, by a necessa- 
ry consequence, its interference in all other cases, 

Having now shown that it belongs to the slaveholding states, 
whose institutions are in danger, and not tocongress, as is eup- 
posed by the message, to determine what papers are incendiary 
and intended to ineite insurrection among the slaves, it remains 
to inquire, in the next place, whatare the corresponding duties 
of the general government, and the other states, from within 
whose limits and jurisdiction their institutions are attacked—a 
subject intimately connected with that with which the commit- 
tee are immediately charged, and which, at the present junc- 








*See 4th article, 4th section of the constitution, 
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ture, ought to be fully understood by all the parties. 
mnittee will begin with the first. 

It may not be entirely useless to premise that rights and du- 
ties are reciprocal, the existence of a right always implying the 
corresponding duty. If, consequently, the right to protect her 
internal peace and security belongs to a state, the general go- 
vernment is bound to respect the measures adopted by her for 
that purpose, and to co-operate in their execution, as far as its 
delegated powers may admit, or the measure may require.— 
Thus, in the present case, the slavehoiding states having the 
unquestionable right to pass all such laws as may be necessary 
to maintain the existing relation between master and slave in 


those states, their right, of course, to prohibit the circulation of 


any publication, or any intercourse calculated to disturb or de- 
stroy that relation, is incontrovertible. In the execution of the 
measures which may be adopted by the states for this purpose, 
the powers of congress over the mail, and of regulating com- 
merce with foreign nations and between the states, may require 
co-operation on the part of the general government; and it is 
bound, in conformity to the principle established, to respect the 
laws of the state in their exercise, and so to modify its acts as 
not only not to violate those of the states, but, as faras practica- 
ble, to co-operate in their execution, The practice of the govern- 
ment has been in conformity to these views, 

By the act of the 28ib of February, 1803, entitled “‘an act to 
prevent the importation of certain persons into certain states,”’ 
where, by the laws of those states, their importation is prohi- 
bited, masters or captains of ships or vessels are forbidden, un- 
der severe penalty, ‘‘to import or bring, or cause to be imported 
or brought, any negro, or mulatto, or person of color, not being 
a native, or citizen, or registered seaman of the United States, 
or seamen, natives of countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
into any port or place which shall be situated in any state, 
which, by law, has prohibited, or shall prohibit, the admission 
or unportation of such negro, mulatto, or other person of color.”? 
This provision speaks for itself, and requires no illustration.— 
It is a case in point, and fully embraces the principle laid down, 
To the same effect is the act of 25th of February, 1799, respect- 
ing quarantine and health laws, which, as belonging to the in- 
ternal police of the states, stand on the same ground. The act, 
among other things, ‘‘directs the collectors and all other reve- 
nue officers, the masters and crews of the revenue cutters, and 
the military officers in command on the station, to co-operate 
faithfully in the execution of the quarantine and other restric- 
tions which the health laws of the state may establish.” 

The principles embraced by these acts, in relation to the com- 
mercial intercourse of the country, are equally applicable to 
the intercourse by mail. There may, indeed, be more dif- 
ficulty in co-operating with the states in the latter than in the 
former, but that cannot possibly affect the principle. Regard- 
ing it, then, as established both by reason and precedents, the 
committee, in conformity with it, have prepared a bill, and di- 
rected thelr chairman to report the same to the senate, prohi- 
biting, under the penalty of fine and dismission from office, any 
deputy postmaster, in any state, territory, or district, from 
knowingly receiving and putting into the mail any letter, pack- 
et, pamphlet, paper, or pictorial representation, directed to any 
post office or person in astate, territory or district by the laws 
of which the circulation of the same is forbidden; and also pro- 
hibiting, under a like penalty, any deputy postmaster in said 
state, territory or district, from knowingly delivering the same, 
except to such persons as may be authorised to receive them by 
the civil authority of said state, territory or district. 

Itremains next to inquire into the duty of the states from 
within whose limits and jurisdiction the internal peace and se- 
curity of the slaveholding states are endangered. 

In order to comprehend more fully the nature and extent of 
their duty, it will be necessary to make a few remarks on the 
relations which exist between the states of our federal union, 
with the rights and obligations reciprocally resulting from such 
relations. 

It has already been stated that the states which compose our 
federal union are sovereign and independent communities, 
united by a constitutional compact. Among its members the 
Jaws of nations are in full force and obligation, exceptas altered 
or modified by the compact; and, of course, the states possess, 
with that exception, all the rights, and are subject to all the 
duties, which separate and distinct communities possess, or to 
which they are subject. Among these are comprehended the 
obligation which all states are under to prevent their citizens 
from disturbing the peace or endangering the security of other 
states; and, ia case of being disturbed or endangered, the right 
of the latter to demand of the former to adopt such measures 
as will prevent their recurrence, and, if refused or neglected, 
to resort to such measures as its protection may require. ‘This 
right remains, of course, in force among the states of this 
union, with such limitations as are imposed expressly by the 
constitution. Within their limits, the rights of the slavehold- 
ing states ure as full to demand of the states within whose 
limits and jurisdiction their peace is assailed, to adopt the mea 
sures necessary to prevent the same, and, if refused or ne- 
giected, to resert to means to protect themselves, as if they 
were separate and independent communities. 

Those states, on the other hand, are not only under all the 
obligations which independent communities would be to adopt 
such measures, but also under the obligation which the con- 
stitution superadds, rendered more sacred, if poszible, by the 
fact that, while the union imposes restrictions on the right of 
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medium through which their peace and security are assailed, 
It is not the intention of the committee to inquire what those 
restrictions are, and what are the means which, under the 
constitution, are left to the slavehelding states to protect them- 
selves. The period has not yet come, and they trust, never 
will, when it may be necessary to decide those questions; but 
come it must, unless the states Whose duty itis to suppress 
the danger shall see in time its magnitude, and the obligations 
which they are under to adopt speedy and effectual measures 
to arrest its further progress. That the full force of this ob- 
ligation may be understood by all parties, the committee pro- 
pose, in conclusion, to touch briefly on the movements of the 
abolitionists, with the view of showing the dangerous conse- 
quences to which they must lead if not arrested. 

Their professed object is the emancipation of slaves in the 
southern states, which they propose to accomplish through the 
agency of organized societies, spread throughout the non-slave- 
holding states, and a powerful press directed mainly to excite, 
in the other states, hatred and abhorrence against the institu- 
lions and citizens of the slaveholding states, by addresses, 
lectures and pictorial representations, abounding in false and 
exaggerated statements. 

If the magnitude of the mischief affords, in any degree, the 
measure by which to judge of the criminality of a project, few 
have ever been devised to be compared with the present, whe- 
ther the end be regarded, or the means by which it is proposed 
to be accomplished. The blindness of fanaticism is proverbial, 
With more zeal than understanding, it constantly misconceives 
the nature of the object at which it aims, and towards which 
itrushes with headlong violence, regardless of the means by 
which itis to be effected. Never was its character more fully 
exemplified than in the present instance. Setting out with the 
abstract principle that slavery is an evil,the fanatical zelots 
come at once to the conclusion that it is their duty to abolish 
it, regardless of all the disasters which must follow. Never 
was conclusion more false or dangerous. Admitting their as- 
sumption, there are innumerable things which, regarded in the 
abstract, are evils, but which it would be madness to atiempt 
to abolish. Thus regarded, government itself isan evil, with 
most of its institutions intended to protect life and property, 
comprehending the civil as well as the criminal and military 
code, which are tolerated only because to abolish them would 
be to increase instead of diminishing the evil. The reason is 
equally applicable to the case under consideration; to illus- 
trate which, a few remarks on slavery, as it actually exists in 
the southern states, will be necessary. 

He who regards slavery in those states simply under the re- 
lation of master and slave, as important as that relation is, 
viewed merely as a question of property to the slaveholding 
section of the union, has a very imperfect conception of the 
institution, and the impossibility of abolishing it without dis- 
asters unexampled in the history of the world. To understand 
its nature and importance fully, it must be borne in mind that 
slavery, as it exists in the southern states, (including under 
the southern all the slaveholding states), involves not only the 
relation of master and slave, but, also, tie social and political 
relations of two races, of nearly equal numbers, from different 
quarters of the globe, and the most opposite of all others in 
every particular that distinguishes one race of men from another. 
Emancipation would destroy these relations—would divest the 
masters of their property, and subvert the relation, social and 
political, that has existed between the races from almost the 
first settlement of the southern states. 

It is not the intention of the committee to dwell on the pe- 
cuniary aspect of this vital subject; the vast amount of pro- 
perty involved, equa! at least to $950,000,000; the ruin of fami- 
lies and individuals; the impoverishment and prostration of an 
entire section of the union, and the fatal blow that would be 
given to the productions of the great agricultural staples, on 
which the commerce, the navigation, the manufactures and 
the revenue of the country, almost entirely depend. As great 
as these disasters would be, they are nothing compared to 
what must follow the subversion of the existing relation be- 
tween the two races, to which the committee will confine their 
remarks, 

Under this relation, the two races have long lived in peace 
and prosperity, and, if not disturbed, would long continue so 
to live. While the European race has rapidly increased in 
wealth and numbers, and at the same time has maintained 
an equality, at least morally and intellectually, with their bre- 
thren of the non-slaveholding states, the African race has mul- 
tiplied with not less rapidity, accompanied by great improve- 
ment, physically and intellectually, and the enjoyment of a de- 
gree of comfort with which the laboring class in few countries 
can compare, and confessedly greatly superior to what the free 
people of the same race possess in the non-slaveholding states. 
it may, indeed, be safeiy asserted that there is no example in 
history in which a savage people, such as their ancestors were 
when brought into the country, have ever advanced in the same 
period so rapidly in numbers and improvement. 

To destroy the existing relations would be to destroy this 
prosperity, and to place the two races inastate of conflict, 
which must end in the expulsion or extirpation of one or the 
other. Ne other can be substituted, compatible with their peace 
and seeurity. The difficulty is in the diversity of the races. So 
strongly drawn is the line between the two, in consequence of 
it, and so strengthened by the force of habit and education, 
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that it is impossible for them to exist together in the same 
community, Where their numbers are so nearly equal as in the 
slaveholding states, under any other relation than that which 
now exists. Social and political equality between them ts 
impossible. No power on earth can overcome the difficulty. 
These causes resisting lie too deepin the principles of our 
nature to be surmounted. But, without such equality, to 
change the present condition of the Atrican race, Were it pos- 
sible, would be but to change the form of slavery. It would 
make them the slaves of the community, instead of the slaves 
of individuals, with less responsibility and interest in their 
welfare ov the part of the community than is felt by their pre- 
sent masters; While it would destroy the security and inde- 
pendence of the European race, if the African should be per- 
mitted to continue in their changed condition within the limits 
of these states. They would look to the other states for sup- 
port and protection, and would become, virtually, their allies 
and dependants; and would thus place in the bands of those 
states the most effectual instrument to destroy the influence 
and control the destiny of the rest of the union. 

[t is against this relation between the two races that the 
blind and criminal zeal of the abolitionists is directed—a re- 
lation that now preserves in quiet and security more than 
6,500,000 human beings, and which cannot be destroyed with- 
out destroying the peace and prosperity of nearly half the states 
of the union, and involving their entire population in a deadly 
conflict, that must terminate either in the expulsion or extirpa- 
tion of those who are the object of the misguided and false 
humanity of those who claim to be their friends. 

He must be blind, indeed, who does not perceive that the 
subversion Of a relation which must be followed with such 
disastrous consequences can only be effected by convulsions 
that would devastate the country, burst asunder the bonds of 
the union, and ingulf, in a sea of blood, the institutions of the 
country. itis madness to suppose that the slaveholding states 
would quietly submit to be sacrificed. Every consideration— 
interest, duty and humanity; the love of country, the sense of 
wrong, hatred of oppressors, and treacherous and faithless con- 
federates, and, finally, despair, would impel thei to the most 
daring ard desperate resistance in defence of property, family, 
country, liberty and existence. 

But, wicked and cruel as is the end aimed at, it is fully 
equalled by the criminality of the means by which it is propos- 
edto be accomplished. These, as has been stated, consist in 
organized societies and a powerful press, directed mainly with 
a view to excite the bitterest animosity and hatred of the peo- 
ple of the non-slaveholding states against the citizens and in- 
stitutions of the slaveholding states. It is easy to see to what 
disasirous results such means must tend. Passing over the 
more obvious effects, their tendency to excite to insurreetion 
and servile war, with all its horrors, and the necessity which 
such tendency must impose on the slaveholding states to resert 
to the most rigid discipline and severe police, to the great in- 
jury of the present condition of the slaves, there remains 
another threatening incalculable mischief to the country. 

The inevitable tendency of the means to which the aboli- 
tionists have resorted to effect their object, must, if persisted 
in, end in completely alienating the two great sections of the 
union. The incessantaction of hundreds of societies, anda 
Vast printing establishment, throwing out daily thousands of 
artful and inflammatory publications, must make, in time, a 
deep impression on the section of the union where they freely 
circulate, and are mainly designed to have effect. The well- 
informed and thoughtful may hold them in contempt, but the 
young, the inexperienced, the ignorant, and thoughtless will re- 
ceive the poison. In process of time, when the number of pro- 
selytes is sufficiently multiplied, the artful and profligate, who 
are éver on the watch to seize on any means, however wicked 
and dangerous, will unite with the fanatics, and make their 
movements the basis of a powerful political party, that will 
seek advancement by diffusing, as widely as possible, hatred 
against the slaveholding states. But, as hatred begets hatred, 
and animosity animosity, these feelings would became recipro- 
cal, till every vestige of attachment would cease to exist be- 
tween the two sections, when the union and the constitution, 
the offspring of mutual affection and confidence, would forever 
perish. 

Such is the danger to which the movements of the abolition- 
iste expose the country. If the force of the obligation is in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the danger, stronger cannot be im- 
posed, than is at present, on the states within whose limits the 
danger originates, to arrest its further progress—a duty they 
owe, not only to the states whose institutions are assailed, but 
to the union and constitution, as has been shown, and, it may 
be added, to themselves. The sober and considerate portions 
of citizens of the non-slavelhiolding states, who have a deep 
stake in the existing institutions of the country, would have 
little forecast not to see that the assaults which are now direct- 
ed against the institutions of the southern states may be very 
easily directed against those which uphold their own property 
and security. A very slight modification of the arguments used 
against the institutions which sustain the property and security 
of the south, would make them equally effectual against the 
institutions of the north, including banking, in which so vast 
an amount of its property and capital isinvested. It would be 
well for those interested to reflect whether there now exists, or 
ever has existed. a wealthy and civilized community, in whieh 
Oue portion did not live on the labor of anothe:; and whether 
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the form in which slavery exiets in the south is nut but one 
modification of this universal condition; and finally, whether 
any other, under all the circumstances of the case, is more de- 
fensible, or stands on stronger ground of necessity. Itis time 
to look ihese questions in the face. Let those who are inter- 
ested remember that labor is the only source of wealth, and 
how smalla portion of it, in all old and civilized countries, 
even the best governed, is left to those by whose labor wealth 
is created. Letthem also reflect how litte volition or agency 
the operatives in any country have in the question of its distr- 
bution—as litthe, with a few exceptions, as the African of the 
slaveholding states has in the distribution of the proceeds of 
his labor. Nor is it the less oppressive, that in the one case it is 
effected by the stern and powerful will of the government, and 
in the other by the more feeble and flexible will of a master. 
If one be an evil, sois the other. The oniy difference is the 
amount and mode of the exaction and distribution, and the 
agency by which they are effected. 

(‘The bill which accompanied this report has been already 
published. ] 

BO Stee 
DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
ON THE LOST APPROPRIATION BILL OF LAST SESSION. 
Tuesday, January 12. 

The resolution, offered yesterday by Mr. Benton, being taken 
up for consideration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the surplus revenue of the United States, and 
the dividends of stock receivable from the bank of the United 
States, ought to be set apart and applied to the general defence 
and permanent security of the country. That the president be 
requested to cause the senate to be informed of— 

Ist. The probable amount that would be necessary for forti- 
fying the lake, maritime aud gulf frontier of the United States, 
and such points of the land frontier as may require permanent 
fortification. 

2d. The probable amount that would be necessary to con- 
struct an adequate number of armories and arsenals in the U. 
States, and to supply the states with field artillery (especially 
brass field pieces) for their militia, and with sidearms and pis- 
tols for their cavalry. 

3d. The probable amount that would be necessary to supply 
the United States with the ordnance, arms and munitions of 
war, which a proper regard to self-defence would require to be 
always on hand. 

4th. The probable amount that would be necessary to place 
the naval defences of the United States (including the increase 
of the navy, navy yards, dock yards and steam floating batte- 
ries) upon the footing of strength and respectability which is 
due to the security and to the welfare of the union, 

The resolution having been read— 

Mr. Benton* rose, and said that the objects contemplated by it 
were of a general and permanent nature, and required atten- 
tion, without regard to existing circumstances. To place itzelf 
in a state of defence was the duty of all countries which desired 
to preserve their independence, or to live with honor. The U, 
States were notin a state of defence, and it was their duty to 
attend to that object. The present time was the proper time. 
The public debt was paid, a large surplus revenue was accumu- 
lating, and the country was every way prosperous. Projects 
were devised to distribute these surplusses among the states; 
but he was in favor of setting them apart, and dedicating them 
to the defence of the union. Formerly, and by a law as old as 
the republic, these surplusses were all set apart, and constitut- 
ed a separate fund, called the sinking fund, and inviolably ap- 
plied to the sacred purpose of extinguishing the national debt. 
By this means the debt had been paid. He was for reviving 
and continuing this policy, with a change of object, from the 
debt to the defences of the union, and would wish to see all 
the surplus revenue take that direction, until the country was 
as secure from receiving, as it is averse from offering, offence. 
It would require all the surplusses, and many years of exertion 
to accomplish the object. 

Mr. B. repeated, his motion was for objects of a general and 
permanent character, and he felt it to be his duty to make it, 
without regard to impending events and to extrinsic circum- 
stances. But there were events and circumstances which 
should give emphasis to his motion, and stimulate its immedi- 
ate adoption. A French fleet of sixty vessels of war, to be fol- 
lowed by sixty more, now in commission, approaches our 
coast! and approaches it for the avowed purpose of observing 
our conduct in relation to France! It is styled in the Freneh 
papers a squadron of observation; and we are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the military vocabulary of France to know what 
that phrase means. In the days of the great emperor, we were 
accustomed to see the armies which demolished empires ata 
blow, wear that pacific title upto the moment that the blow 
was ready to be struck. These grand armies assembled on the 
frontiers of empires, gave emphasis to negotiation, and crushed 
what resisted. A squadron of observation, then, is a squadron 
of intimidation first, and of attack eventually! and nothing 
could be more palpable than that such was the character of the 
squadron in question. It leaves the French coast cotempora- 
neously with the departure of our diplomatic agent and the as- 
sembling of our congress; it arrives upon our coast at the very 
moment that we shall have to vote upon French affairs; and it 
takes a position upon our southern border—that border above 





*The report of this speech is from “the Globe.”’ 
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all others, on which we are, at this time, peculiarly eensitive to 
hostile approach. 

What have we done (continued Mr. B.) to draw this squa- 
dron upon it? We have done no wrong to France; we are mak- 
ing no preparations against her, and not even ordinary prepa- 
rations for general and permanent security. We have treaties, 
and are execuling them, even the treaty that she does not exe- 
cute! We have been executing that treaty for five years, and 
may say that we have paid France as much under it as we have 
in vain demanded from her, as the first instalment of the in- 
demnity; not in fact by taking money out of our treasury and 
delivering it to her, but what is better for her, namely, leaving 
her own money in her own hands, in the shape of diminished 
duties upon her wines, as provided for in this same treaty, 
which we execute, and which she does not. In this way 
France has gained one or two millions of dollars from us, be- 
sides the encouragement to her wine trade. On the article of 
silks she is also gaining money from us in the same way, not 
by treaty, but by law. Our discriminating duties in favor of 
silks from this side the Cape of Good Hope operate almost en- 
tirely in her favor. Our great supplies of silks are from France, 
England and China. In ten years, and under the operation of 
this discriminating duty, our imports of French silks have risen 
from two millions of dollars per annum to six millions anda 
half; from England, they have risen from a quarter of a million 
to three-quarters; from China, they have sunk from three mil- 
lions and a quarter to one million and a quarter. This discri- 
minating duty has left between one and two millions of dollars 
in the pockets of Frenchmen, besides the encouragement to the 
silk manufacture and trade. Why then has she sent this 
squadron to observe us first, and to strike us eventually? She 
knows our pacific disposition towards her, not only from our 
own words and actions, but from the official report of her own 
officers; from the very officer sent out last spring in a frigate to 
carry back the recalled minister. Here is his report, made to 
to the minister of marine, and communicated to the chamber 
of deputies in the month of April last. Listen to it, and see 
how fully it establishes, not only our pacific dispositions 
towards France, but the affection of our citizens for her, and 
the solicitude of our officers to honor her flag, and gratify her 
feelings. 

‘¢ Brest, April 4, 1835. 

**T have the honor to inform you that the brig d’Assas sailed 
from New York on the 11th of March last, at the same time 
with the American packet ship Albany, in which M. Serurier 
and his family are returning to France, and arrived in the roads 
of Brest on the 14th of this month, after a passage of twenty- 
four days. I remained in the United States until the 11th of 
March, as the charge d’affaires of France, at whose disposition 
your excellency placed me, did not wish to despatch me back 
until the rising of congress, which took place on the 4th of that 
month. “During my stay at New York, I found, among the 
richest and best educated persons, the greatest affection and 
sympathy for France; this they expressed to us by every possi- 
ble attention and every delicate kindness which their hospita- 
ble dispositions could suggest. Half an hour after my leaving 
the East river,an American sehooner of war, knowing the 
time at which I was to depart, got under sail; she crossed my 
Way about a league from the place of anchorage, and when 
about two cables length from us, she hoisted the French flag 
on her mizen-mast, and fired seven guns, which were imimedi- 
ately returned; she kept the tri-colored flag flying as long as we 
were insight. I then saw the American frigate Constitution, 
towed by two steamboats, on her way to New York; as soon as 
I crossed her, I Salated her commodore with thirteen guns, 
which she immediately returned, gun for gun.?? 

Mr. B. resuming, said this was the report made to the French 
government, by a French officer, after the rise of the last ses- 
sion of congress, and after the departure of Mons. Serurier; 
and how was it received in the chamber of deputies, to which 
it was communicated? He (Mr. B.) would show one example 
of the manner in which it was received, and for that purpose 
would read a paragraph from the speech of the deputy, Mons. 
de Rance. 


*‘Gentlemen, we should put on one side of the tribune the 
twenty-five millions, on the other the sword of France, When 
the Americans see this good long sword, this very long eword, 
gentlemen, (for it struck down every thing from Lisbon to Mos- 
cow), they will perhaps recollect what it did for the indepen- 
dence of their country; they will perhaps, too, reflect upon 
what it could doto supportand avenge the honor and dignity 
of France, when outraged by an ungrateful people. (Cries of, 
wellsaid.) Believe me, gentlemen, they would sooner touch 
your money than dare to touch your sword: and for your twen- 
ty-five millions they will bring you back the satisfactory re- 
ceipt, which itis your duty to exact. (Great approbation from 
the extremities ).’’ 

Another deputy, Mons. Fleury, de Chabaulon, allowed him- 
aelf to discourse thus: 

“The insult of president Jackson comes from himself only. 
This is more evident, from the refusal of the American congress 
to concur with him in it. 
would render the affair more serious, and make its arrangement 
more difficult and even dangerous. Let us put the case to our- 
eelves. Suppose the United States had taken part with gen. 
Jackson, we should have had to demaad satisfaction, not from 
him, but from the United States; and, instead of now talking 
about negotiation, we should have had to make appropriations 











for a war, and to entrust to our heroes of Navarino and Algiers 
the task of teaching the Americans that France knows the way 
to Washington as well as England.’? 

This was the language of the deputies, and it was thus re- 
ceived with applause, and that aix weeks after the rise of our 
congress, Which had shown itself pacific, and two weeks alter 
the report of the captain of the frigate d’Assas, attesting the 
friendship of our feelings, and the readiness of our officers to 
salute, with honor, the flag of France. And this language was 
not only received with applause in the chamber, but it has been 
acted upon by the French government. ‘Two royal ordinances 
have appeared in the Moniteur, under date of the 2d of Decem- 
ber Jast; and under these ordinances admiral Mackau is to take 
command of the **squadron of observation,’?? which was imme- 
diately to proceed to the West Indies; and the Constitutionnel, 
which is the demi-official paper of the government, and nearly 
equal in authority to the Moniteur, after stating that this mea- 
sure was warranted by the actua! state of the difficulties with 
the United States, goes on to *‘applaud the government for thus 
preparing long beforehand, and concentrating the power in the 
hands of one who is firm, and capable of using it to advantage 
when necessary!’? Thus, the language of the deputies, and the 
conduct of the government, correspond; and the fleet must now 
be approaching our coast which bears that long sword, at the 
sight of which our terrified hearts and faltering tongues, must 
deliver the satisfactory answer which Freuch chivalry exacts? 

Mr. B. said he had never spoken unkindly of the French na- 
tion, neither in his place here as senator, nor in his private ca- 
pacity elsewhere. Born since the American revolution, bred 
up in habitual affection for the French name, coming upon the 
stage of life when the glories of the republic and of the empire 
were filling the world and dazzling the imagination, politically 
connected with the party which, a few years ago, was called 
French, his bosom had glowed with admiration tor that great 
people, and youthful affection had ripened into manly friend- 
ship. He would not now permit himself to speak unkindly, 
much less to use epithets; but he vould not avoid fixing his at- 
tention upon the reason assigned in the Constitulionnel for the 
present advance of the French squadron upon us. That reason 
is this: ‘*.America will have no force capable of being opposed to 
it.2? This is the reason. Our nakedness, our destitution, has 
drawn upon us the honor of this visit; and we are now to speak, 
and vote, and so demean ourselves, as men standing in the 
presence of a force which they cannot resist, and which had 
taught the lesson of submission to the ‘Turk and Arab! And 
here I change the theme; [turn from Freneh intimidation to 
American legislation; and I ask, how comes it that we have no 
force to oppose to this squadron which comes here to take a po- 
sition upon our borders, and to show us thatit knows the way to 
Washington as well as the English? This is my future theme; 
and I have to present the American senate as the responsible 
party for leaving our country in this wretched condition. First, 
there is the three million appropriation, which was lost by the 
opposition of the senate, and which carried down with it the 
whole fortification bill, to which it was attached. That bill, 
besides the three millions, contained thirteen specific appro- 
priations for works of defence, part originating in the house of 
representatives, and part in the senate, and the particulars of 
which he would read. Mr. B. then read: 

For the fort on George’s Island. .......6 c00000 00+ + Gl5,000 

For the repairs of Fort Independence........+...+: 4 

Por Port Ad Qi ..occccccs cccccccs cecccs cccccs cece LOO 000 

For the fort at Throg’s "eck.... ccc ceeeeecececess 3,000 

Repairing fort Columbus..........ce cece cess cceese 13,000 

Rebuilding fort Delaware.... 9 bebe eéseedes coceeeee 

For fortifications in Charleston harbor...........-. 20,000 

Fort at Cockspur Island...... cceeee cece cece ceeese 82,000 

Fort at Pensacola......cccccccccccccccccscccccces 20-000 

Fort on Forster’s bank... ...ccc cece cesses ceeseseses 69,000 

Repairs of Fort Mifflin.... ..ccccccccccccccccccsess $09,000 

Armament of fortifieations......6. cece cece cece eee e 100.000 

COMM Benches... occ cecescccccccccccecscccsccssccces LOGO 

Allthese specific appropriations (continued Mr. B.) were lost 
in the bill, which was sunk by the opposition of the senate to 
the three millions, which were attached to it by the house of 
representatives. He (Mr. B.) was nota member of the confer- 
ence committee which had the disagreement of the two houses 
committed to its charge, and could go into no detail as to what 
happened in that conference; he took his stand upon the palpa- 
ble ground that the opposition which the senate made to the 
three millions, the speeches which denounced it, and the pro- 
longed invectives against the president which inflamed the pas- 
sions, and consumed the precious time, at the last moment of 
the session, were the true causes of the loss of that bill; and 
so Jeaves the responsibility for the loss on the shoulders of the 
senate. 


Of this three million appropriation (Mr. B. said) the ecoun- 
try had heard much; but there was another material appro- 
priation lost in the senate, of which nothing had been said; he 
alluded to the sum of $500,000, which originated in the senate’s 


' committee on military affairs, and which, as the chairman of 
The French chamber, by interfering, | 


that committee, and under its direction, he had recommended 
in a report, and proposed as an amendment to the same fortifi- 
cation bill, which was afterwards sunk under the three mil- 
lions. The report was made on the 18th of February, and he 
would read it. 

“The senate’s committee on military affairs, which has had 
the subject under consideration, report: 
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“That itis expedient to increase the appropriations hereto- 
fore made for the national defence; and that, in addition to the 
sums now contained in the bill for fortifications, and in addi- 
tion to the two suurs of $100,000, each heretofore recommend- 
ed by this committee to be inserted in the said bill for fortifica- 
tions, and the armament thereot, the further sum of 3500,000 
be recommended to be inserted therein, for the repair, comple- 
tien, and construction of forufications, and to provide the ne- 
cessary armament therefor, And the committee have directed 
their chairman to move an amendment accordingly, at the pro- 
per time, to the fortification appropriation bili.” 

The motion was made in the senate to insert this appropria- 
tion of $500,000. The sense of the senate was so clearly 
against it, that he (Mr. B.) did not press it, nor call for a divi- 
sion. It was rejected when offered; and tius the senate, some 
days before they objected to the three millions as being too 


large and general, had rejected a much smaller appropriation, | 


and one that was specific. 
The third act of the senate which Mr. B. brought forward to 


tion of the country, and the consequent visit of the French 
fleet, was the fact of laying on the table, and refusing even to 
consider, a resolution which he brought forward about the mid- 
die of February, calling on the president for plans and esti- 
mates for the general and permanent defence of the country by 
sea and land. [t was a call for plans and estimates and proba- 
ble amounts of surplus revenue, with the sole view to the de- 
fence of the country; yet it was laid upon the table, by the vote 
of the majority, and upon the motion of an opposition senator; 
and of all the acts of the senate, it seemed to him to be the one 
which went further in showing the indisposition of this body to 
provide forthe defence of the country. It was not merely a 
refusal to apply money, buta refusal to have information by 
which money could be applied, and that while making it a 
standing topic of reproach, that the president had not furnished 
plans and estimates. 

The fourth circumstance on which Mr. B. relied to show 
that the senate was responsible for the present naked and de- 
fenceless condition of the country, and for the humiliation to 
which we were now subjected in being superintended by the 
heroes of Algiers and Navarino, was the project of certain 
senators to apply the public moneys in a different direction, 
namely, to divide them among the states, and which required 
them to keep the sum for distribution as large as possible, in 
order to present captivating dividends to each distributee. The 
plan of putting the country in a posture of defence was incom- 
patible with these plans of distributing the revenues, ‘The two 
plans cannot go on together; one or the other must give way; 
and he had purposely drawn up the resolutions under consi- 
deration to make an issue between them, and to draw the line 
between those who will put their country in a state of defence, 
and those who will leave it naked and helpless. 

Mr. B. had felt it his duty to bring to the notice of the se- 
nate the approach of the French squadron of observation, and 
to show that it came because **.4merica had no force capable of 
being opposed toit.”” It was a subsidiary argument, and a fair 
illustration of the dangers and humiliation’ of a defenceless 
position. It should stimulate us to instant and vigorous action 
—tothe concentration of all our money, and all our hands, to 
the sacred task of national defence. For himself, he did not 
believe there would be war, because he knew that there ought 
not to be war; but that belief would have no effect upon his 
conduct. He went for national defence, because that policy 
Was right in itself, without regard to times and circumstances. 
He went for it now, because it was the response, and the only 
response, which American honor could give to the visit of ad- 
miral Mackau. Above all, he went for it because it was the 
way, and the only manly way, of letting France know that she 
had committed a mistake in sending this fleet upon us. In 
conclusion, he weuld call for the yeas and nays, and remark 
ihat our votes would have to be given under the guns of France, 
and under the eyes of all Europe. 

Mr. Webster said, | do not propose, cir, to discuss the subject 
of our affairs with France, which have been alluded to by the 
senator from Missouri. It is my duty, however, to take care 
that neither in this house, nor ont of this house, should an im- 
pression exist derogatory to the character, unfavorable to the 
diligence, or reproachful to the patriotism of this body. T[ re- 
member the progress of the bill to which the senator has re- 
ferred, and I shall, at a future day, detail the incidents of its 
history, and the true reasons of its loss; and will satisfy every 
ove that the loss of it was not attributable to this body. The 
means of so doing are not, at present, all in my possession; nor 
can they be, according to the established rules of the senate, 
until after we shall have been again engaged in executive busi- 
ness. I shall then discharge this duty. I shall then show that 
neither the senate, nor any one of its committees, or Officers, 
can be charged with the slightest dereliction of duty in regard 
to that bill, 


Mr. Leigh said he was not now going to enter upon the more 
interesting topics presented by the remarks of the gentleman 
from Missouri—those that related to prospective measures for 
national defence; but there were some facts belonging to the 
history of the propositions of measures of that kind made at 
the last session which were matters of publicity, and which he 
thought it proper to take the first opportunity of stating. 

In the first place, he said, he had a distinct recollection of 
the report made by the committee on military affairs, mention- 
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ed by the gentleman from Missouri, which, it appeared by the 
journal, was made on the 18th of February, 1835; but he had 
no recollection that that report, and the resolution therein re- 
commended, were ever called up for consideration; and he was 


| ata loss to understand how or when that proposition was re- 
jected by the senate, as he understood the gentleman to say it 


| 
| 








was, unless it was incorporated in the general bill for appro- 
piiations for fortifications, which was lost in consequence of 
the difference between the two houses, in respect to that bill, 
on the last night of the last session. 

(Mr. Benton was understood to say he believed he had him- 
self withdrawn the proposition. } 

Mr. Leigh said that his attention was early attracted to the 
whole subject, and most anxiously directed to it, because the 
aspect of our affairs with France had struck him, from the first, 
as very serious, and because he had expected some recommen- 
dation, not from any individual or from any committee of the 
senate or of the other house, but from the president himself, to 


0) strengthen the arm of national defence, as a precautionary 
establish the responsibility of the senate for the present condi- 


measure against possible, and, as he supposed, probable con- 
tingencies. Such were his sentiments on the subject, that 
when the appropriation bills for the army, for the navy, and for 
fortifications were first sent to the senate from the other house, 
he went to the secretary’s table to examine the bills, in order to 
see whether any provisions were made or proposed, founded on 
or plainly referrible to an apprehension of serious collision with 
France suited to such a contingency, and calculated to put the 
nation ina state of security and defence. He found nothing 
of the kind in any of those bills; and he took upon himself to 
say that there was nothing that had respect to any possible in- 
terruption of our pacific relations with France or any other na- 
tion. He said thathe himself had thought, and had said, as 
those with whom he wasin the habit of familiar intercourse 
might perhaps remember, thatsome extraordinary appropriations 
were proper; and he was ready to vote for such appropriations, 
though, in respect to the amount, he had formed no opinion, 
having, in truth, no data on which he could form an opinion. 

The general appropriation bills sent from the house of repre- 
sentatives to the senate were, of course, immediately referred 
to our committee on finance. Such appropriation bills, he had 
remarked, generally came from the house in an imperfect form; 
that is, it generally occurred that some alterations, most usually 
additions, were required and proposed, in consequence of sug- 
gestions made by the several departments to the committee of 
the senate, or by the members of the senate themselves. The 
particular bill of appropriations for fortifications being referred 
io the committee on finance of the senate, they reported it, 
with several amendments; they did not, according to his me- 
mory, propose to abate a single dollar froin any appropriation 
provided in the bill from the house for any one object; they did 
not propose to dispense with appropriations for any one object. 
The amendments they proposed consisted (chiefly, if not en- 
tirely) in proposing increased appropriations for objeets provid- 
ed forin the bill of the house, and in appropriations for new 
objects. He supposed, at the time, and he still believed, that 
these increased and additional appropriations were, for the 
most part, settled by the committee, upon consultation and 
conference with the executive department, but on that head he 
knew nothing. He reterred to the chairman of the committee, 
(Mr. Webster), who was able to correct him if he had fallen 
into any misapprehension in this respect. At present, he had 
only to state, positively, upon the authority of the journal of 
the senate, that this bill of appropriations for fortifications was 
reported to the senate by the committee on finance, and passed, 
with the amendments proposed and agreed to, as early as the 
24th February. From that day, the bill remained in the house 
of representatives until the 3d of March, without any action on 
it there; without any notice of it, at least in any way commu- 
nicated or known to the senate; and without the least appre- 
hension (he believed) on the part of any member of the senate, 
that any thing at all new or important was intended to be pro- 
posed. 


The senate commenced its evening session on the 3d of 
March (as it appeared by the journal) at five o’clock. The 
other House bad had this important bill in its possession from 
the 24th of February; and it was not until after five o’clock of 
the last day of the session that it was returned to the senate, 
with the following memorable amendment, (among others), 
proposed as an amendment to one of our amendments. 

And be it further enacted, That the sum of $3,000,000 be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, in whole 
or in part, under the direction of the president of the United 
States, for the military and naval service, including fortifica- 
tions and ordnance, and increase of the navy; provided such 
expenditures shall be rendered necessary for the defence of the 
country prior to the next meeting of congress.”’ 

The bill, with the amendments proposed by the other house, 
was promptly, Mr. L. believed instantaneously, takeh up.— 
Upon this particular amendment a short but very animated de- 
bate ensued. The opposition to it was founded, principally, 
on constitutional grounds. It was objected that it was, in fact, 


a general vote of money to the executive for the defence of the 
nation, to be used at his absolute, untimited discretion; thatthe 
proposed appropriation was not sufficiently specific; that the 
amendment would place this large sum of meney in the presi- 
dent’s hands, with power to apply every dollar of it to what- 
over arm of the national defenee he thonght proper, and to 
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judge when defence would be proper; in other words, to deter- 
inine the question of war or peace. The objection was not so 
much to the amount, though no estimates had been laid before 
us, and we had no data on which we could judge of the rea- 
sonableness of the appropriation. Nor was the objection rest- 
edon any distrust of the executive in the exercise of sucha 
discretion: the objections chiefly relied on would equally have 
applied to such a vote of money to any chief magistrate what- 
ever. 

On the strength of these objections, the senate disagreed to 
the amendment. The bill was returned tothe other house, 
which insisted on the amendment, and very quickly sent the 
bill back tous. Wethen adhered to our disagreement. And 
upon this the house asked a conference, which was3 agreed to. 

By this time (Mr. Leigh said) it had been intimated to him 
that an idea was entertained that the session would necessari- 
ly terminate at twelve o’clock; and thus his attention was call- 
ed to the time at which the committee of conference on the 
part of the senate left the chamber; it was, by his watch, not 
the clock, about fifteen minutes before eleven; and the com- 
mittee returned to the senate between fifteen and twenty mi- 
nutes after eleven. There was, therefore, ample time (if his 
watch had not deceived him) to have acted on the report of the 
committee of conference, even supposing the session necessa- 
rily terminated at midnight. 

The committees agreed in the conference that there should be 
additional appropriations, in specific terms, of $500,000 for the 
naval service, and $300,000 for fortifications. The senate was 
informed of this agreement between the committees: but asthe 
bill was in possession of the other house, we could not act on 
the report of our committee; and, though the house had asked 
this conference, we heard nothing further from them on the 
subject. We waited for a long time, some hours, with pa- 
tience; and then sent a message to the house, reminding them 
of the conference; no answer came. It became at last appa- 
rent that the house intended to do no other business; at least, 
none in co-operation with us; and, therefore, the senate ad- 
journed. 

Mr. Leigh said he had thought it proper to give this history of 
the facts, according to his recollection of them; he believed it 
was correct and accurate. It was not his purpose, at present, 
to make any commentary on them, or to deduce any inferences 
from them. Why or how it happened that the result of the 
conference Was not reported to the house of representatives— 
why or how that house was induced to suffer a bill of that im- 
portance to be lost by its own inaction, Mr. Leigh said he did 
not pretend to know; he had heard something, and he had his 
suspicions Or conjectures; but it was not proper or decent—it 
would be disorderly, to say what he suspected. 

Mr. Goldshorough, of Maryland, said, when these resolutions 
and inquiries were first presented to the senate, he regarded 
them as matters of business, as measures designed to have a 
bearing upon the great national interests. Butthis surprise was 
not greater than ihe mortification he felt, when he found that 
the whole was made conducive to a vituperative and indeco- 
rous attack upon this senate. Nor were these feelings at all 
allayed when he heard from the lips of the mover of these re- 
solutions, accompanied with an air of menace, that the accu- 
sation thus made should be made known to the people. That, 
what should be made known to the people?) That the senator 
from Missouri charged the senate of the United States of faith- 
lessness to their duty—of a total disregard of the national secu- 
rity and defence; and that it was owing to their opposition to 
the grant of the three millions, sentin the last night of the ses- 
sion as an amendment to the fortification bill, thatthe United 
States have not now a fleetupon the ocean equal to that which 
he represents as about to be sent from France upon our coast to 
overawe the councils of the country. 

Now, sir, as to this unjust and gross accusation, my reply is, 
distinctly, that it is wholly unfaithful to the history of the pro- 
ceedings in the senate, and unfounded in letter and in spirit. 

Before he made any further remark upon this accusation, 
and the circumstances supposed to lead to it, he would advert 
to the paper on the table, containing the resolutions and inqui- 
ries, and would still continue to treatit as a matter of wa- 
tional concern. If the subject before the senate is really in 
tended for defence, he would endeavor to make it stronger; if 
a matter of national interest, he wished to make it more na- 
tional; and if itis designed to be adopted, he flattered himself 
thatthe amendment he held in his hand, and which he would 
read as a part of his remarks, will secure it greater strength in 
the senate. 

Strike out all of the first resolution after the word resolved, 
and insert, that the general defence and permanent security of 
the country are principal objects of the national care, and there- 
fore adequate and liberal specific appropriations from the public 
revenues ought regularly to be set apart and applied to those 
purposes. 

This amendment, it will be seen, has a decided advantage 
over the resolution designed to be stricken ont; as it pledges 
the whole revenue, as far as it can be expended, to the nation- 
al defence, instead of confining it to a surplus, which, although 
large now, may not be so ample in future; noris it fit that 
the public defence should be measured by surplus revenue.— 
One of the chief objects of appropriation onght to be for de- 
fence; this should be made with ample but proper liberality 
from the public income generally, and not rendered dependent 
upon casual surplus. Besides, as was well remarked just now 





by the honorable senator from Ohio, (Mr. Ewing), we know 
nothing of surplusses until all the demands of the government 
and country are supplied; then when all demands are supplied 
as far as can be expended, itseems to be unnecessary further 
to apply surplusses to any of those purposes. 

Besides this, sir, there are other objections to this application 
of the surplus revenue, not only because it is, and ought to be, 
made useless by amply providing for all national demands be- 
fore asurplus is ascertained, but because it interferes. with (he 
knew not if designed) the proposition of the senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Clay) to appropriate the surplus revenue from the 
public lands to the states, which he believed to be a favorite 
object with the people in the states; and because it also inter- 
feres with a proposition of like import, but amore extensive, in- 
troduced by the senator from South Carolina, (“r. Calhoun). 

So far upon the amendment. When the senator from Mis- 
souri, availing himself of his resolutions, commenced his attack 
upon the senate, by giving us some account of a French officer 
who had exchanged friendly salutations with those of our own 
ships on the ocean, and read an extract from a French journal, 
stating that a French fleet was to be sent upon our coast too 
powerful for any that our country could furnish, he represents 
this fleet as sent here to menace us, and significantly asks the 
question, why is it that we have not a fleet adequate to meet 
them? which interrogatory he as significantly answers for him- 
self, by ascribing it to this senate—that it is Owing to their 
rejection of the three millions, added to the fortification bill, 
which was sent to the senate, without specification, on the last 
night of the last day of the past session; and this rejection, he 
insinuates, was done with a view of preventing the “clothing 
the nakedness of the land.”? 

Now, sir, if such could have been the design of the senate, 
they must have had some motive for this act of treachery, and 
there must have been some grounds to expect a condition of 
things when such a design could have been made to be felt, as 
in case of war. Letus see how the senator and his positions 
agree with each other in sustaining such an accusation. By 
reference to the proceedings of the senate of last session, we 
shall find, that, upon due consideration, the senate unanimously 
resolved that it was “inexpedient to adopt any legislative mea- 
sure in regard to the state of affairs with France.”? By looking 
atthe history of the proceedings of the other branch of congreas, 
as now upon record, we find that the house solate as the 2d of 
March, after a full view of all the despatches sent by the execu- 
tive, unanimously decided that the “treaty with France should 
be maintained, and its execution insisted on,’ and said no more; 
and we see also that a resolution, That a contingent prepara- 
tion ought to be made to meet any emergency growing out of 
our relations with France,” introduced by the chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations im that house, was by that 
chairman, on the same day, the 2d of March, laid upon the 
table, where it quietly reposed during the short remnant of the 
session. Stronger proof than this we cannot have asto the 
unanimous sense of congress against the probability of any hos- 
tile change in our French relations. This, it will be observed, 
was no party vole—no vote of the administration’s friends—no 
vote of the opposition—but a unanimous vote of every mem- 
berin each house. By the senator’s own showing. too, the 
other day, from his French authorities, all was peaceful and 
harmonious in France—no manifestation of a change, or of an 
intent to change, our peaceful relationships, and this state of 
things he dates as late az the month of April past.some four 
weeks at least after the adjournmentof congress. How, then, 
in the midst of all these fair prospects of peace, and in con- 
tradiction to thelr own action, and the united action ofall con- 
gress, this senate could have plotted to prevent congress from 
‘clothing the nakedness of the land,’? was, he must confess, 
utterly incomprehensible to him. 

Again, sir, suppose these three millions had been voted on 
the 3d of March last at night, withont specification or limit, 
by what magic could the senate have transmitted these mil- 
lions, in the short period of nine months, into ships equal 
innumber to admiral Mackan’s fleet, which he represents as 
about to be on our coast? Did not the senator count that fleet 
atsixty sail; whilstthe whole of our fleet is, in commission; 
eighteen; in ordinary twenty; on the stocks thirteen; constitut- 
ing an aggregate of fifty-one vessels? Yetthe senator would 
have converted three millions into sixty ships, with our whole 
navy thus situated, and in a space of time that wonld have 
rendered ita miraculous operation. We have had some evi- 
derees from the senator that he was a second Midas, who turn- 
ed all he touched into gold; and now weare to presume that 
he intends to amuse us with another humbug, in a miraculous 
augmentation of the navy of the United States. 

In order that the world may see that there is no evidence 
before us that the executive entertained such ideas as those 
of the senator, T turn you to the report from the navy depart- 
ment, of the 5th December, where we find that less than balfa 
million of dollars is required by that department to fit out one 
ship of the line, six frigates, nineteen smaller vessels, and one 
steam frigate, for the year 1836; which last steam frigate can be 
completed, he says, in the course of the year. And from the 
secretary of war’s report, of the 30th November, we learn sub- 
stantially, that new estimates are submitted, because no ap- 
propriations for fortifications had been made last year. He 
further states that some forts have been completed—others re- 
commended, in continuation of the system of defence; and that 
anumber of our important harbors are either wholly unde- 
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fended or partially protected; and he then adds, as a system 
adapted to this condition of the defences, this suggestion, viz: 
‘San adherence to the general plan of defence and a gradual pro- 
secution of the work as the national finances and other conside- 
rations may justify, seem to be demanded by a just regard to 
the circumstances of the country, as well as by the experience 
which the events of the last war forced upon us.’? 

Now, sir, according to these reports, we see no such pressing 
emergency, nO such urgentdemands as the senator sets forth. 
if they had existed last session, when the three millions were 
asked for, why are they not included in the estimates now, 
when nothing more is said to be required than the usual ap- 
propriations? Itisthe duty of the departments, acting under 
the authority and direction of the president, to make known to 
congress full estimates for every specific object which the na- 
tional interest may demand; and to such applications alone can 
congress pay attention. 

But, sir, there is another document to which he must call 
the attention of the senate—it is the late execulive message, 
which speaks a language that he was scarcely able to com- 
prebend; or, if he did comprehend it, he regretted it. After 
stating that loss and inconvenience had been experienced 
from the failure of the bill containing the ordinary appropria- 
tions for fortifications, the message goes on: **This failure was 
the more regretted, not only because it necessarily interrupted 
and delayed the progress of a system of national defence, pro- 
jected immediately after the last war, and since steadily pur- 
sued, bit also because it contained a contingent appropriation, 
insertedin accordance with the views of the executive,in aid of 
this important object.”?> And why were these execulive views 
not made known? Am I[ to understand that they were entertain- 
ed, and, being entertained, that they were to be obeyed, with- 
out even the condescension of being made known? [tis a pity 
that such views were kept locked up in the executive bosom, 
which were to have come in aid of so importantan object. It 
is to be lamented that they did not burst the bars that confined 
them, thatthey might have shed their light here. Such in- 
telligence was Wanted; it was asked for. He distinctly re- 
membered that the venerable senator from Tennessee, (Mr. 
White), and the senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster), 
and probably others, but those two he well remembered, said, 
each in his place, that ifthe president would inform the senate 
that three millions were wanting for the public service, and 
would cause to be specified the sums for the respective ob- 
jects, they were ready to give it; and they went further and 
said, if the heads of departmente would say that amount was 


wanting, and state the sum that was to be applied to each, they | 


were ready to vote it—but the intelligence came not at all; it 
was too closely pent up in the executive bosom to escape, and 
the unsanctioned call was rejected. 

He would now take a brief review of the history of this trans- 
action, not Wishing to consume unnecessarily the time of the 
senate, thatthe world, to whom itis to be made known, may 
more accurately understand it. The fortification bill, as it is 
called, came first from the house to the senate, at an advanced 
period of the session, after being duly deliberated on in the 
house of representatives, as we are bound to presume. Much 
addition was made to the bill by the committee on finance 
here, for defence, which passed the senate on the 24th February, 
and was returned to the house. Nothing more was heard of it 
here until the night of the last day of the session,on the 3d of 
March, when the bill came back to us, containing an addi- 
tional appropriation of three millions of dollars, as a contingent 
fund, without any specification. This was so large and so 
extraordinary a demand upon the public treasury, so suddenly 
and so unexpectedly made, at the very heel of the session, that 
it met with a powerful and effective opposition; and, after re- 
jection in the senate, and being insisted on in the house, a con- 
ference was had, the bill being then in the house, and on con- 
ference it was determined that an additional half million should 
be granted for increasing the navy, and three hundred thousaud 
dollars more for equipping fortifications, amounting in all to 
eight hundred thousand thousand dollars. The senate’s com- 
mittee returned from the conference, and reported the result to 
the senate, who waited to the end of the session in vain to 
hear from the house of representatives; but the committee of 
the house, whieh had the bill in possession, did not report the 
result of the conference to the house, and there the bill died. 

It is for this, sir, that the senator from Missouri has taken 
occasion to frame his unfounded accusation against the senate 
for a dereliction of duty little short of treason. It is somewhat 
inexplicable, after all the estimates for expenditure for the year 
had been sent in, and more than gratified, that, at almost the 
last hour of the session, a call should be made upon them for 
three millions of dollars, without a particle of information to 
show why or wherefore, without the slightest intimation from 
the head of the government, or from any of the executive offi- 
cers, that the money was wanting or would be useful. And 
why, he asked again, if the money was really wanting for the 
public service, was the necessary information not given! Was 
the source of authority so difficult of access that it could not be 
gotat? Nothing was more easy. The president himself, ac- 
companied with the heads of departments, was under the same 
roof with ourselves; he was in an adjoining room in this capitol 
all the time; a message might have been procured from him, if 
it had been his pleasure to have sent it, in five or ten minutes; 
nay, if you had but opened the door, he might, if be had thought 
proper, have diffused among us all the light that was necessary 
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for the *‘important object so much in accordance with execu- 
tive will;”? yet that light was withheld, though so much and so 
often requested; the information, so easy to be given, Was not 
imparted that might have insured the appropriation. And itis 
for this that we are to be branded by the senator from Missouri 
as faithless to our duty, and regardless of the nation’s security. 
Yes, sir, if we could have been beguiled and drawn off under 
such cireumstances, and made unfaithful to our duty, we might 
have merited the reproach of traitors. (A call to order by the 
chair). Mr. G. proceeded. With our convictions of constitu- 
tional duty, I mean, sir; pardon me, I design no imputation on 
others. Yes, sir, we should have been justly subject to impu- 
tation, if, with our convictions, and under the cireumstances 
we were placed, we had taken a different course. A sense of 
duty was imperious; with it there was no compromise. 

When time was sufficient throughout the whole session to 
make known every want of the government, either immediate 
or contingent, and no call was made but those which were fully 
supplied; when both houses of congress had unanimously con- 
curred in Opinion that no farther legislative act was necessary 
in consequence of the state of our relations with France, the 
only power with which we had any involvement at the time, it 
did seem strange that, at the last moments of the session, a re- 
quisition should have been made for so unusual an amount of 
money, without any explanation or message, or information that 
could lead to an understanding of the sudden cause of the re- 





quisition, or any specification of the objects to which it was to 
be applied. The information was requested, yet it was not 
| given; it was athand, but we could not reach it. It was under 
| such circumstances we felt that we could not grant away the 
public money, and we refused to do so, 


Mr. Benton* observed that the senator from Maryland, (Mr. 
Goldsborough), who had just resumed his seat, and himself, 
had some words at the last session, which had placed him 
in a Situation, with respect to that gentleman, of the most scru- 
pulous reserve. He believed it to be be the instinet of gentle- 
men, Whenever any thing had happened between them of an 
unpleasant nature, to behave afterwards to each other with the 
most punctilious and scrupulous politeness. He believed it to 
be the instinet of gentlemen to feel, that from such a time, they 
must stand upon atooting towards each other, in which they 
could no longer give and take. Now, sir, (said Mr. B.) the 
senator from Maryland has repeated what he did at the last 
session; be has made a premeditated attack on me. He felt 
| (Mr. B. said) no malice, nor any degree of irritation, for what 

was passed; for if he was quick. he was at least free from ma- 
lice. The gentleman at that time (Mr. B. said) drew a picture 
| which a thousand persons present believed to be drawn for him; 

which he (Mr. B.) felt to be drawn for him; and had been in- 
formed that the gentleman had then rehearsed the part he wag 
about to performy—the first part, but not the concluding part; 
| for the gentleman denied that his preture was intended for bim- 
| From that time to the present, (said Mr. B.) the gentleman has 
no right to make a personal illusion tome. If the gentleman 
chooses to wait a year, and then come forward to setile an ac- 
countin which he may have a balance against him, it is for him, 
(said Mr. B.) and not forme todoso. J do not treasure up 
| old things to be bronght out afterwards. The gentleman had 
now made an affiirmation contiadicting what IT have said; but 
I tell the gentleman, (said Mr. B.) that] know his affirmation 
to contain precisely as much truth now, as I believed that his 
denial did then. 

The chair (occupied pro tem. by Mr King) said the chair was 
notaware that any personal allusion to the senator from Mis- 
souri bad been made by the senator from Maryland, or he should 


have called him toorder. The remarks of the senator from 
Missouri were out of order. 


Mr. Goldsborough rose to speak. 

Mr. King. Order! he senator from Maryland will not be 
permitted to proceed, 

Mr. Goldsborough. [am not permitted to reply in order, to 
that which has been asserted out of order. 

Mr. King. No, the chair cannot permit another word on the 
subject from either of the gentlemen. 

Mr. Webster next addressed the chair. It is not my purpose, 
Mr. President, (said he), to make any remarks on the state of 
our affairs with France. The time for that discussion has not 
come, and [ wait. We are in daily expectation of a commu- 
nication from the president, which will give us light; and we 
are authorised to expect a recommendation by him of such 
measures as he thinks it may be necessary and proper for con- 
gress to adopt. I[ do not anticipate him. t do not forerun him. 
In this mostimportant and delicate business, it is the proper 
duty of the executive to go forward, and I, for one, do not in- 
tend either to be drawn or driven into the lead. When official 
information shall be before us, and when measures shail be re- 
commended upon the proper responsibility, I shall endeavor to 
form the best judgment can, and shall act according to its 
dictates. 

| rise, now, for another purpose. This resolution has drawn 
on a debate upon the general conduct of the senate during the 





* The report of these remarke is taken from the Globe. 

+ When Mr. Benton said, in his remarks, ‘the had been in- 
formed that the gentleman had then rehearsed the part he was 
about to perform, Mr. G. responded audibly from his seat, ‘‘you 
have then been misinformed,” (or words to that effect). 
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last session of congress, and especially in regard to the propos- 
ed grant of the three millions to the president on the last night 
of the session. My main object is to tell the story of this trans- 
action, and to exhibit the conduct of the senate fairly to the | 
public view. I owe this duty to the senate. L owe it to the 
committee with whieh Lam connected; and although whatever 
is personal to an individual is generally of too little importance 
to be made the subject of much remark, | hope I may be per- 
mitted to say that, in a matter, in regard to which there has 
been so much misrepresentation, [ wish to say a few words for 
the sake of defending my Own reputation. 

This vote for the three millions was proposed by the house 
of representatives as an amendment to the fortification bill; | 
and the loss of that bill, three millions and all, is the charge | 
which has been made upon the senate, sounded over all the 

| 





land, and now again renewed. I propose to give the true his- 
tory of this bili, its origin, its progress, and its loss. 

Before attempting that, however, let me remark, for it is 
worthy to be remarked, and remembered, that the business | 
brought before the senate last session, important and various | 
as it was, and both public and private, was all gone through, | 
with most uncommon despatch and promptitude, No session 
has witnessed a more complete clearing off and finishing of the 
subjects before us. The communications from the other house, 
whether bills or whatever else, were especially attended to in 
proper season, and with that ready respect which is due from 
one house to the other. I recollect nothing of any importance 
which came to us from the house of representatives, which 
was here neglected, overlooked, or disregarded. 

On the other hand, it was the misfortune of the senate, and, 
as [ think, the misfortune of the country, that, owing to the 
state of business in the house of representatives towards the 
close of the session, several measures which had been matur- 
ed inthe senate, and passed into bills, did not receive atten- 
tion, so as to be either agreed to or rejected, in the other branch 
of the legislature. They fell, of course, by the termination of 
the session. 

Among these measures may be mentioned the following, viz: 

The post office reform bill, which passed the senate wnant- 
mously, and of the necessity for which the whole country is 
certainly now most abundantly satisfied; 

The custom house resolutions bill, which also passed nearly 
unanimously, after a very laborious preparation by the commit- 
tee on-commerce, and a full discussion in the senate; 


The judiciary bill, passed here by a majority of thirty-one to | 


five, and which has again already passed the senate at this ses- 
sion with only asingle dissenting vote; 

The bill indemnifying claimants for French spoliations before 
1800. 

The bill regulating the deposite « f the public moneys in the de- 
posite banks; ; 

The bill respecting the tenure of certain offices, and the power 
of removal from office; which has now again passed to be en- 
grossed, in the senate, by adecisive majority. 

All these important measures, matured and passed in the 
senate in the course of the session, and many others whose 
importance was less, were sent to the house of representatives, 
and we never heard any thing more from them, ‘They there 
found their graves. 


It is worthy of being remarked, also, that the attendance of 
members of the senate was remarkably full, particularly to- 
ward the end of the session. On the last day every senator 
was in his place till very near the hour of adjournment, as the 
journal will show. We had no breaking up for want of a quo- 
rum; no delay, no calls of the senate; nothing which was made 
necessary by the negligence or inattention of the members of 
this body. On the vote for the three millions of dollars, which 
was taken at about eight o’clock in the evening, forty-eight 
votes were given, every member of the senate being in his 
place and answering to hisname. ‘This is an instance of punc- 
tuality, diligence and labor, continued to the very end of an 
arduous session, wholly without example or parallel. 

The senate, then, sir, must stand, in the judgment of every 
man, fully acquitted of all remissness, all negligence, all inat- 
tention, amidst the fatigue and exhaustion of the closing hours 
of congress. Nothing passed unheeded, nothing was overlook- 
ed, nothing forgotten, and nothing slighted. 


And now, sir, I weld proceed immediately to give the history 
of the fortification bill, if it were not necessary, as introductory 
to that history, and as showing the circumstances under which 
the senate was called on to transact the public business, first 
to refer to another bill which was before us, and to the pro- 
eeedings which were had upon it. 


Itis well known, sir, that the annual appropriation bills al- 
ways originate in the house of representatives. This is so much 
the course, that no one ever looks to see such a bill first brought 
forward in the senate. Itis also well known, sir, that it has 
been usual, heretofore, to make the annual appropriations for 
the military academy at West Point in the general bill, which 
provides for the pay and support of the army. But last year, 
the army bill did not contain any appropriation whatever for the 
support of West Point. IT took notice of this singular omission 
when the bill was before the senate, but presumed, and indeed 
understood, that the house would send us a separate bill for the 
military academy. The army bill, therefore, passed; but no 
bill for the academy at West Point appeared. We waited for 











it from day to day, and from week to week, but waited in vain. 


- 


At length, the time for sending bills from one house to the 
other, according to the joint rules of the two houses, expired; 


and no bill had made its appearance for the support of the mi- 


litary academy. ‘These jointrules, as is well known, are some- 
limes suspended on the application of one house to the other, 
in favor of particular bills, whose progress has been unexpect- 
edly delayed, but which the public interest requires to be pass- 
ed. Butthe house of representatives sent us no request to 
suspend the rules in favor of a bill for the support of the mili- 
tary academy, nor made any other proposition to save the in- 
stitution from immediate dissolution. Notwithstanding all the 
talk abouta war and the necessity of a vote tor the three mil- 
lions, the military academy, an institution cherished so long, 
and at so much expense, was On the very point of being entire- 
ly broken up. 

Now it so happened, sir, that at this time there was another 
appropriation bill which had come from the house of repre- 
sentatives, and was before the committee on finance here.— 
This bill was entitled ‘‘an act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the government for the year 
1835.”? 

In this state of things several members of the house of re- 
presentatives applied to the committee, and besought us to save 
the academy by annexing the necessary appropriations for its 
support to the bill for civil and diplomatic service. We spoke 
to them, in reply, of the unfitness, the irregularity, the incon- 
gruity, of this forced union of such dissimilar subjects; butthey 
told us it was a case of absolute necessity, and that, without 
resorting to this mode, the appropriation could not get through. 
We acquiesced, sir, in these suggestions. We went out of our 
way. We agreed to do an extraordinary and an irregular thing, 
in order to save the public business from miscarriage. By di- 
rection of the committee, [ moved the senate to add an appro- 
priation for the military academy to the bill for defraying civil 
and diplomatic expenses. The bill was so amended; and in 
this form the appropriation was finally made. 

But this was notall. This bill for the civil and diplomatic 
service being thus amended, by tacking the military academy 
upon it, Was sentback by us to the house of representatives, 
where its length of tail was to be still much further increased. 
That house had before it several subjects for provision, and for 
appropriation, upon which it had not passed any bill, before the 
time for passing bills to be sent to the senate had elapsed. It 
was anxious that these things should, in some way, be provided 
for; and when the diplomatic bill came back, drawing the mili- 
tary academy after it, it was throught prudent to attach to it 
various of these other provisions. ‘There were propositions to 
pave streets in the city of Washington, to repair the capitol, 
and various other things, which it was necessary to provide 
for; and they, therefore, were put into the same bill by way of 
amendment to an amendment; thatis to say, Mr. President, we 
had been prevailed on to amend their bill for defraying the sa- 
lary of our ministers abroad, by adding an appropriation forthe 
military academy; and they proposed to amend this our amend- 
ment, by adding to it matter as germain to it as it was to the 
original bill. There was also the president’s gardener. His sa- 
lary was unprovided for; and there was no way of remedying 
this important omission, but by giving him place in the diplo- 
matic service bill, among charges d’affaires, envoys extra- 
ordinary, and ministers plenipotentiary. In and among these 
ranks, therefore, he was formally introduced by the amendment 
of the house, and there he now stands, as you will readily see, 
by turning to the law. 


Sir, | have not the pleasure to know this useful person; but 
should [ see him, some morning overlooking the workmen in 
the lawns, walks, copses, and parterres which adorn the grounds 
around the president’s residence, considering the company into 
which we have introduced him, I should expeet tosee, atleast, 
a small diplomatic bution on his working jacket. 

When these amendments came from the house, and were 
read at our table, though they caused a smile, they were yet 
adopted, and the law passed, almost with the rapidity of a co- 
met, and with something like the same length of tail. 

Now, sir, not one of these irregularities or incongruities, no 
part of this jumbling together of distinctand different subjects, 
was, in the slightest degree, occasioned by any thing done, or 
omitted to be done, on the part of the senate. Their proceed- 
ings were all regular; their decision prompt, their despatch of 
the publie business correct and seasonable. There was no- 
thing of disorganization, nothing of procrastination, nothing 
evincive of atemper to embarrass or obstruct the public busi- 
ness. If the history which [ have now truly given shows that 
one thing was amended by another, which had no sort of con- 
nexion with it, that unusual expedients were resorted to, and 
that the laws, instead of arrangement and symmetry, exhibit 
anomaly, confusion, and the most grotesque associations, it is, 
nevertheless, true, that no part of all this was made necessary 
by us. We deviated from the accustomed modes of legislation 
only when we were supplicated to do so, in order to supply bold 
and glaring deficiencies in measures which were before us. 

But now, Mr. President, let me come to the fortification bill, 
the lost bill, which notonly now, but on a graver occasion, has 
been lamentedjlike the lost Pliead. 

This bill, sir, came from the house of representatives to the 
senate, inthe usual way, and was referred to the committee 
on finance. Its appropriations were not large. Indeed, they 
appeared to the committee to be quite too small, It struck a 
inajority of the committee at once that there were several for- 
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tifications on the coast, either not provided for at all, or not ade- 
quately provided for by this bill. The whole amount of its 
appropriations was 400,000 or 430,000 dollars. It contained no 
grant of three millions, and if the senate had passed it the very 
day it came from the house, not only would there have been no 
appropriation of the three mitiions, but, sir, none of these other 
sums which the senate did insert in the bill. Others, besides 
ourselves, saw the deficiencies of this bill. We had commu- 
nications with and from the departinents, and we inserted in 
the bill every thing which any department recommended to us. 
We took care to be sure that nothing else was coming. And 
we then reported the bill to the semate with our proposed 
amendments, amongst these amendments, there was a sum of 
75,000 for Castle Island, in Boston, $100,000 for defences in 
Maryland, and so forth. These ainendments were agreed to by 
the senate, and one ortwo others added, on the motion of 
members; and the bill, being thus amended, was returned to 
the house. 

And now, sir, it becomes important to ask when was this bill, 
thus amended, returned to the house of representatives? Was 
jt unduly detained here, so that the house was obliged after- 
wards to act upon it suddenly? This question is material to be 
asked, and material to be answered, too, and the journal does 
satisfactorily answer it; for it appears by the journal that the 
bill was returned to the house of representatives on Tuesday, 
the 24th of February, one whole week before the close of the ses- 
sion. And from Tuesday, the 24th day of February, to Tues- 
day, the third day of March, we heard not one word from this 
bill. Tuesday, the 3d day of March, was, of course, the last 
day of tue session, We assembled here at 10 or 11 o’clotk in 
the morning of that day, and sat until three in the afternoci; 
and still we were notinformed whether the house had finally 
passed the bill. As it was an important matter, and belonging 
to that part of the public business which usually receives par- 
ticular attention from the committee on finance, [ bore the sub- 
ject in my mind, and feltsome solicitude aboutit, Seeing that 
the session Was drawing so near toaclose. I took it for grant- 
ed, however, as I had not heard any thing to the contrary, that 
the amendments of the senate wou'ld not be objected to, and 
that when a convenient time should arrive for the taking up the 
billin the house, it would be passed at once into a law, and we 
should hear no more aboutit. Notthe slightest intimation was 
given, either that the executive wished for any larger appropri- 
ation, or that it was intended in the house to insert such larger 
appropnation, Nota syllable escaped from any body, and came 
to our Knowledge, that any further alleration whatever was in- 
tended in the bill. ‘ 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 3d of March, the senate 
took its recess, as is usual in that period of the session, unul 5. 
At 5, we again assembled, aud proceeded with the business of 
the senate until 8 o’clock in the evening; and, at 8 o’clock in 
the evening, and not before, the clerk of the house appeared at 
our door, aud announced that the house of representatives had 
disagreed to one of the senate’s ameadments, agreed to others; 
and to wo of those amendmenta, viz: the 4th and Sth, it had 
agreed, with an amendment of its own. 

‘Now, sir, these 4uUi and Sth amendments of ours were, one, a 
vote of $75,000 for the castle in Boston harbor, and the other, 
a vote of $100,000 for certain defences in Maryland. And what, 
sir, Was the addition which tne house of representatives pro- 
pased to make, by way of “amendment”’ toa vote of $75,000 for 
repairing the works in Boston harbor? Here, sir, it is: 

And be it further enacted, That the sum of three millions of 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the treasury riot otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended, in whole or in part, under the direction of the president 
of the United States, for the military and naval service, includ- 
ing fortifications and ordnance, and increase of the navy; Pro- 
vided, Such expenditures shall be rendered necessary for the 
defence of the country prior to the next meeting of congress.” 

Tits proposition, sir, was thus unexpectedly and suddenly 
put to us, at 8 o’elock in the evening of the last day of tle ses- 
sion. Unusual, unprecedented, extraordinary, a3 it obviously 
is, on the face of it, the manner of presenting it was still more 
extraordinary. The president had asked for no such grant of 
money; no departisent had recommended it; no estimate had 
suggested it; no reason Whatever was given forit. No emer- 
geney had happened. and nothing new had occurred; every 
thing known to the administration, at that hous, respecting our 
foreign relations, had certainly been khown to it for days and 
for weeks. 

With what propriety, then, could the senate be called on to 
sanction a proceeding so entirely irregular and anomalous? 
Sir, L recollect the occurrences of the moment very well, and | 
remember the impression which this vote of the house seemed 
to make all round the senate. We had just come out of exe- 
cutive session: the doors were but just opened; and I hardly 
remember whether there was a single spectator in the hall or 
the galleries, I bad been at the clerk’s table, and had not 
reached my seat, when the message was read. All the sena- 
tors were in tiie chamber. L heard the message, certainly with 
great surprise and astonishment; and [immediately moved the 
senate to disagree to this vote of the house. My relation to the 
subject, in consequence of my connexion with the committee 
On finance, made it my duty to propose some course, and | had 
hola moments doubt or hesitation what that course ought to 
be. Ltook upon myself, then, sir, the responsibility of moving 
that the senate should disagree to this votc, and £ nuw ackauw- 
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ledge that responsibility. It might be presumptucus to say that 
I took a leading part, but I certainly took an early part, a de- 
cided part, and au earnest part, in rejecting this broad grant of 
three millions of dollars, without limitation of purpose or spe- 
cification of object; called for by no recommendation, founded 
on no estimate, made necessary by no state of things which was 
made known to us. Certainty, sir, [ took a partin its rejec- 
tion; and I stand here, in my place in the senate, to-day ready 
to defend the part so taken by me; or, rather; sir, [ disclaim ail 
defence, and ail occasion of defence, and I dssert it a& merito- 
rious to have been among those who arrested, at the earliest 
moment, this extraordinary departure from all settled usage; 
and, as [ think, from plain constitutional injunction—this inde- 
finite voting of a vast sum Of nioney, to mere executive discre- 
tion, without limit assigned, without object specified, without 
reason given, and without the least control under heaveit. 

Sir, 1 am told that, in opposing this grant, | spoke wit 
warmth, and I suppose | may have done so. If I did, it was 
a warmth springing from as honest a conviction of duty as ever 
influenced a public man. it was spontaneous, Unaffected, 
sincere. There had been among us, sir, no consultation, no 
concert. There could have been none. Between the reading 
of the message, and my motion to disagree, there Was not time 
enough for any two members of the sefiate to exchange five 
words on the stibject. The proposition was sudden and per- 
fectly unexpected. I resisted it, as irregular, as dangerous in 
itself, and dangerous in its precedent; as wholly unnecessary, 
and a3 violating tlie plain intention, if not the express words of 
the constitution. Before the senate then, I avowed, and be- 
fore the country { now avow my part in this opposition. What- 
socver is to fall on those Who sanctioned it, of that let me havé 
my full share. eS 

The senate, sir, rejected this grant by a vole of twenty-nine 
against nineteen. ‘Those twenty-nine tiames are on the jour- 
nel; and whenever the erpunging process may commence, ot 
how far soever it may be carriéd, I pray it, in mercy, not to 
erase mine from that record. I beseech it, in its sparing good- 
ness, io leave me that proof of attachment to duty and to prin- 
ciple. It may draw arotind it, over it, or through it, black lines, 
or red lines, or any lines; it may mark it in any way which 
either the most prostrate and fantastical spirit of man-worship, 
or the most ingenious and elaborate study of selfdegradation 
may devise, ifonly it will leave it so that those who inherit my 
blood, or who way hereafter care for my reputation, shall be 
able to behold it where it now stands. : a 

The house, sir, insisted on this amefidment. The eehate ad- 
hered to its disagreement; the house asked a conference, to 
which request the senate immediately acceded. The com- 
inittees of conference met, and, in a very short time, came to 
an agreement. They agreed to recommend to their respective 
houses, as a substitute for the vote proposed by the house, the 
following: 

‘As au additional appropriation for arming the fortifications 
of the United States, three hundred thousand dollars.”? 

‘Asan additional appropriation for the repair and equipment 
of ships of war of the United States, five hundred thousand 
dollars.’ 


I iinmediately reported this agreement of the committees of 
conference to the senate; but, inasmuch as the bill Was in thé 
house of representatives, the senate could not act further off 
the matter until the house should first bave considered the re- 
port of the committees, decided thereon, and sent us the bill, 
I did not myself take any note of the particular hour of this part 
ofthe transaction. ‘The honorable member from Virginia (Mr. 
Leigh) says he consulted his watch at the time, and he knows 
that | had come from the conference, and was in my seatata 
quarter past eleven. I have no reason to think that he Is uns 
der any niistake in titis particular. He says itso happenéd that 
he Had Geeasion to take notice of the hour, and well remem- 
bersit. [tcould not well have been later than this, as any one 
will be satisfied who will look at our journals, public and exe- 
cutive, and see what a mass of business was despatched after { 
came from the committees, and before the adjotirniient of the 
senate. Haviag made the report, sir, [ had no doubt that both 
houses would concur in the result of the conference, and look- 
ed every moment for the officer of the house bringing the bill: 
He did not come, however, and T pretty soon learned that there 
was dodbt whether the committee on the part of the house 
would report to the house the agreement of the conferees. At 
first I did not at all credit this; but it was confirmed by ofié 
communication after another, until [was obliged to think it 
true. Secing that the bill was this in danger Of feing lost, and 
intending at any rate that no blame should justly attach to the 
senate, | immediately nioved the following resolution: —_ 

6 Resolved, Thata message be sent tothe honorable the house 
of representatives respectfully to remind the house of the repor¢ 
of the committee of conference appointed on the disagreeittd 
votes of the two houses on the amendment of the hartsé to the 
amendment of the senate to the bill respecting the fortifications 
of the United States.” 

You recollect this resolution, sir, having, ds I well remem 
ber, taken some parton (he occasion.* A 

This resolution Was promptly passed; the secretary caftied it 
tothe house, and delivered it. What was done in the honse 
on the receipt of this message now appears from the printed 
journal. Thate no wish to comment on the proceedings there 





*Mr, King, of Alabama, was in the Chair. 
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recorded—ali may read them, and each be able to form his own 
opinion. Suffice it to say that the house of representatives, 
having then possession of the bill, chose to retain that posses- 
sion, and never acted on the report of the committee. The bill, 
therefore, was lost. It was lostin the house of representatives. 
It died there, and there its remains are to be found. No oppor- 
tunity was given to the members of the house to decide whe- 
ther they would agree to the report of the two committees or 
not. From a quarter past eleven, when the report was agreed 
to, until two or three o’clock in the morning, the house re- 
mained in session. If at any time there was not a quorum of 
members present, the attendance of a quorum, we are to pre- 
sume, might have been commanded. as there was undoubtedly 
a great majority of the members still in the city. 

But now, sir, there is one other transaction of the evening, 
which I feel bound to state, because I think it quite important, 
on several accounts, that it should be known. 

A nomination was pending before the senate for a judge of 
the supreme court. In the course of the sitting, that nomina- 
tion was called up, and, on motion, was indefinitely postponed. 
In other words, it was rejected; for an indefinite postponement 
is arejection. ‘The office, of course, remained vacant, and the 
nomination of another person to fill it became necessary. The 
president of the United States was then in the capitol, as is 
usual on the evening of the last day of the session, in the cham- 
ber assigned to him, and with the heads of departments around 
him. When nominations are rejected under these circum- 
stances, it has been usual for the president immediately to trans- 
mit a new nomination to the senate; otherwise the office must 
remain vacant till the next session, as the vacancy in such case 
has not happened in the recess of congress. The vote of the 
senate, indefinitely postponing this nomination, was carried to 
the president’s room by the secretary of the senate. The pre- 
sident told the secretary that it was more than an hour past 12 
o’clock, and that he could receive no further communications 
from the senate, and immediately alter, as I have understood, 
left the capitol. The secretary brought back the paper contain- 
ing the certified copy of the vote of the senate, and endorsed 
thereon the substance of the president’s answer, and also add- 
ed that, according to his own watch, it was a quarter past one 
o’clock. 

There are two views, sir, in which this occurrence may well 
deserve to be noticed. One is a connexion which it may per- 
haps have with the loss of the fortification bill; the other is, its 
general importance, as introducing 4 new rule, or a new prac- 
tice, respecting the intercourse between the president and the 
houses of congress on the last day of the session. 

On the first point L shall only observe that the fact of the pre- 
sident’s having declined to receive this communication from the 
senate, and of his having left the capitol, was immediately 
known in the house of representatives; that it was quite obvious 
that if he could not receive a communication from the senate, 
neither could he receive a bill from the house of representatives 
fur his signature. It was equally obvious, that if, under these 
eircumstances, the house of representatives should agree to 
the report of the committees of conference, so that the bill 
should pass, it must, nevertheless, fail to become a law, for 
want of the president’s signature; and that, in that case, the 
blame of loosing the bill,on whomsoever else it might fall, 
could not be laid on the senate. 

On the more general point, | may say, sir, that this decision 
of the president, not to hold communication with the houses of 
congress after 12 o’clock, on the 3d of March, is quite new.— 
No such objection has ever been made before, by any president. 
No one of them has ever declined communicating with either 
house at any time during the continuance of its session on that 
day. All presidents, heretofore, have left it with the houses 
themselves to fix their hour of adjournment, and to bring their 
session, for the day, to a close, whenever they saw fit. 

It is notorious, in point of fact, that nothing is more common 
than for both houses to sit later than 12 o’clock, for the pur- 
pose of completing measures which are in the last stages of 
their progress. Amendments are proposed and agreed to, bills 
passed, enrolled bills signed by the presiding officers, and other 
important legislative acts performed often at 2 or 3 o’clock in 
the morning. Ail this is very well known to gentlemen who 
have been for any considerable time members of congress.— 
Aud all presidents have signed bills, and have a!so made nomi- 
nations to the senate, without objection as to time, whenever 
bills have been presented for signature, or whenever it became 
necessary to make nominations to the senate, at any time dur- 
ing the session of the respective houses on that day. 

And all this, sir, I suppose to be perfectly right, correct and 
legal. There is no clause of the constitution, nor is there any 
law, which declares that the term of office of members of the 
house of representatives shal! expire at 12 o’clock at night on 
the 3d of March. ‘They are to hold for two years, but the pre- 
cise hour for the commencement of that term of two years is 
nowhere fixed by constitutional or legal provision. It has been 
established by usage and by inference, and very properly estab- 
lished, that, since the first congress commenced its existence 
on the first Wednesday in March, 1789, which happened to be 
the 4th day of that month, therefore, the 4th of March is the 
day of the commencement of each successive term. but no hour 
is fixed by law or practice. The true rule is, as [ think, most 
undoubtedly that the session holden on the last day constitutes 
the last day, for all legislative and Jegal purposes. While the 
session commenced on that day continues, the day itself con- 
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tinues, according to the established practice both of legislative 
and judicial bodies. This could not well be otherwise. Ifthe 
precise moment of actual time were to settle such a matter, it 
would be material to ask, who shall settle the time? Shall it 
be done by public authority, or shall every man observe the tick 
of his own watch? If absolute time is to furnish a precise rule, 
the excess of a minute, it is obvious, wonld be as fatal as the 
excess ofan hour. Sir, no bodies, judicial or legislative, have 
ever been so hypercritical, so astute to no purpose, so much 
more nice than wise, as to govern themselves by any such 
ideas. The session for the day, at whatever hour it commen- 
ces, Or at Whatever hour it breaks up, is the legislative day.— 
Every thing has reference to the commencement of that diur- 
nal session, For instance, this is the 14th day of January, we 
assembled here to-day at 12 0’clock; our journal is dated Ja- 
nuary 14th, and if we should remain here until 5 o’clock to- 
morrow morning (and the senate has sometimes sat so late) 
our proceedings would still all bear date of the 14th of Janua- 
ry$ they would be so stated upon the journal, and the journal 
is arecord, and is a conclusive record, so far as respects the 
proceedings of the body. 

It is soin judicial proceedings. If aman were on trial for 
his tife, at a late hour on the last day allowed by law, for the 
holding of the court, and the jury acquitted him, but happened 
to remain so long in deliberation that they did not bring in their 
verdict tillafter twelve o’clock, is it all to be held for nanght, 
and the man to be tried over again? Are all verdicts, judg- 
ments and orders of courts, null and void, if made after mid- 
night, on the day which the law prescribes as the last day? It 
would be easy to show by authority, if authority could be want- 
ed fora thing, the reason of which is so clear, that the day lasts 
while the daily session lasts. When the court or the legisla- 
tive body adjourns for that day, the day is over, and not before. 

I am told, indeed, sir, that it is true that, on this same 3d day 
of March last, not only were other things transacted, but that 
the bill for the repair of the Cumberland road, an important and 
much litigated measure, actually received the signature of our 
presiding officer afier 12 o’clock, was then sent to the president, 
and signed by him. I do not affirm this, because [ took no no- 
tice of the time, or do not remember if 1 did; but I have heard 
the matter so stated. 

I see no reason, sir, for the introduction of this new prac- 
tice; no principle on which we can be justified, no necessity 
for it, no propriety in it. Asyet, it has been applied only tothe 
president’s intercourse with the senate. Certainly itis equally 
applicable to his intercourse with both houses in legislative 
matters: and if it is to prevail hereafter, it is of much import- 
ance that it should be known. 

The president of the United States, sir, has alluded to this 
loss of the fortification bill in his message atthe opening of the 
session, and he has alluded also, in the same imessage, to the 
rejection of the three millions. On the first point, that is, the 
loss of the whole bill, and the causes of that loss, this is his 
language. 

“Much loss andinconvenience have been experienced in 
consequence of the failure of the bill containing the ordinary 
appropriations for fortifications, which passed one branch of 
the national legislature atthe last session, but was Jost in the 
other.’ 


if the president intended to say that the bill, having originat- 
ed in the house of representatives, passed the senate, and was 
yet afterwards lost in the house of representatives, he was en- 
tirely correct. Buthe has been altogether wrongly informed, 
if he intended to state, that the bill, having passed the house, 
was lost in the senate. As I have already stated, the bill was 
lost in the house of representatives. It drew its last breath 
there. That house never let go its hold on it after the report 
of the committees of conference. But it held it, it retained it, 
and of course, it died in its possession when the house adjourn- 
ed. Itis to be regretted that the president should have been 
misinformed in a matter of this kind, when the slightest refer- 
ence to the journals of the two houses wuuld have exhibited 
the correct history of the transaction. 

I recur again, Mr. President, to the proposed grant of the 
three millions, for the purpose of stating somewhat more dis- 
tinctly the true grounds of objection to that grant. 

These grounds of objection were two: the first was, that no 
such appropriation bad been recommended by the president, 
or any of the departments. And what made this ground the 
stronger was, that the proposed grant was defended, so far as it 
was defended at all, upon an alleged necessity, growing out of 
our foreign relations. The foreign relations of the country are 


entrusted by the constitution to the lead and management of 


the executive government. The president net only is supposed 
to be, but usually ia, much better informed on these interesting 
subjects than the houses of congress. If there he danger of 
rupture with a foreign state, he sees it soonest. All our minis- 
ters and agents abroad are but so many eyes and ears and or- 
gans to communicate to him whatsoever occurs in foreign 
places, and to keep him well advised of all which may concern 
the interests of the United States. There is an especial pro- 
priety, therefore, that, in this branch of the public service, con- 
gress should always be able to avail itself of the distinct opi- 
nions and recommendations of the president. The two houses, 
and especially the house of representatives, are the natural 
guardians of the people’s money. They are to keep it sacred, 
and to use it discreetly. They are not at liberty to spend it 


where itis not needed, nor to offer it for any purpose till a rea- 
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sonable occasion for the expenditure be shown. Now in this 
case, | repeat again, the president had sent us no recommenda- 
tion for any such appropriation; no department had recom- 
mended it; no estimate had contained it: in the whole history 
of the session, from the morning of the first day, down to 8 
o’clock in the evening of the last day, not one syllable had 
been said to us, not one hint suggested, showing that the presi- 
dent deemed any such measure either necessary or proper. | 
state this strongly, sir, but I state it truly: [ state the matter as 
it is; and { wish to draw the attention of the senate and of the 
country strongly to this part of the case. {say again, there- 
fore, that when this vote for the three millions was proposed 
to the senate, there was nothing before us, showing that the 
president recommended any such appropriation. You very 
well know, sir, that this objection was immediately stated as 
svon as the message from the house was read. We all well 
remember that it was the very point put forth by the honorable 
member from ‘Tennessee (Mr. White), as being, if | may say 
so, the butt-end of his argument in Opposition to the vote. He 
said, very significantly, and very forcibly, ‘it is not asked for 
by those who best knew what the public service requires; low 
then are we to presume that it is needed??? This question, sir, 
was not answered then: it never has been answered since; it 
never can be answered satisfactorily. 

But let me here again, sir, recur to the message of the presi- 
dent. Speaking of the loss of the bill, he uses these words: 

“This failure was the more regretted, not only because it ne- 
cessarily interrupted and delayed the progress of a system of 
national defence projected immediately after the last war, and 
since steadily pursued, but also because it contained a contin- 
gent appropriation, inserted in accordance with the views of 
the executive, in aid of this important object, and other braneh- 
es of the national defence, some portions of which might have 
been most usefully apptiedduring the past season.’ 

‘Taking these words of the message, sir, and connecting them 
with the fact that the president had made no recommendation 
to congress of any such appropriation, it strikes me they fur- 
nish matter for very grave reflection, ‘he president says that 
this proposed appropriation was ‘fin accordance with the views 
of the executive;” that it was “in aid of an important object;” 
and that “‘some portions of it might have been most usefully 
applied during the past season.”? 

And now, sir, I ask, if this be so, why was not this appro- 
priation recommended to congress by the president? I ask this 
question in the name of the constitution of the United States; 
1 stand on its own clear authority in asking it; and [ invite all 
those who remember its injunctions, and who mean to respect 
them, to consider well how the question is to be answered. 

Sir, the constitution is not yet an entire dead letter. ‘There 
is yet come form of observance to its requirements; and even 
while any degree of formal respect is paid to it, | must be per- 
mitted Lo continue the question, why Was not this appropriation 
recommended? It was in aceordance with the president’s 
views; it Was for an important object; it might have been use- 
fully expended. The president being of opinion, therefore, that 
the appropriation was necessary and proper, how is it that it 
Was net recommended to congress? For, sir, we all know the 
plain agd direct words in which the very first duty of the presi- 
dent is imposed by the constitution. Here they are: 

‘*He shall, from time to time, give to the congress informa- 
tion of the state of the union, and recommend to their consi- 
deration such measures as he shail judge necessary and expe- 
dient.?? 

After enumerating the powers of the president, this is the 
first, the very first duly which the constitution gravely enjoins 
upon him. And now, sir, in no language of taunt or repruach, 
in no language of party attack, in terms of no asperity or ex- 
aggeration, but called up by the necessity of defending my own 
vote upon the subject, | now, asa public man, as a member of 
congress here in my place, and a3 a citizen who feels as warm 
an attachment to the conatitution of the country, as any other 
can, demand of any who may choose to give it, an answer to this 
question: ** Wry WAS NOT THIS MEASURE, WHICH THE PRESI- 
DENT DECLARES THAT NE THOUGHT NECESSARY AND EXPEDI- 
ENT, RECOMMENDED ro ConeREss?”?’ And why am], and why 
are other members of congress, whose path of duty the consti- 
tution says shall be enlightened by the president’s opinions and 
communications, to be charged with want of patriotism and 
want of fidelity to the country, because we refused an appro- 
priation which the president, though it was in accordance with 
his views, and though he believed it important, would not, and 
did not recommend to us? When these questions gre answer- 
ed, sir, to the satisfaction of intelligent and impartial men, then, 
and not tili then Jet reproach, fet censure, let suspicion of any 
kind rest on the twenty-nine names which stand opposed to 
this appropriation. 

flow, sir, were we to know that this appropriation *‘was in 
accordance with the views of the executive??? He had notso 
told us, formally or informally. He had not only not recom- 
mended it to congress, or either house of congress, but nobody 
on this floor had undertaken to speak in his behalf. No man 
gO up tolsay, “the president desires this, he thinks it necessary, 
expedient and proper.”? But, sir, if any gentleman had risen 
to say this, it would not have answered the requisition of the 
constitution. Not at all. It is nota hint, an intimation, the 
suggestion of a friend, by which the executive duty in this re- 
spect is to be fulfilled. By no means. The president is to 
make a recommendation, a public recommendation, an official 








recommendation, a responsible recommendation; not to one 
house, but to both houses; it is to be a recommendation to con- 
gress. If, on receiving such recommendation, congress fail 
(to pay it proper respect, the fault is theirs. If, deeming the 
measure necessary and expedient, the president fail to recom- 
mend it, the fault is his, clearly, distinctly and exclusively hia, 
This, sir, is the constitution of the United States, or else | do 
not understand the constitution of the United States. Does 
not every man see how periectly unconstitutional it is that the 
president should communicate his Opinions or wishes to con- 
gress on such grave and important subjects, otherwise than by 
a direct and responsible recommendation—a public and open 
recommendation, equally addressed and cqually known to all 
whose duty calls upon them to act on the subject? What 
would be the state of things if he might communicate his wishes 
Or Opinions privately to members of one house, and make no 
such communication to members of the other? Would not the 
two hou-es be necessarily put in immediate collisions Would 
they stand on equal footing? Would they have equal informa. 
tion? What could ensue from such a manner of conducting the 
public business but quarrel, confusion and conflict? A mem- 
ber tises in the house of representatives, and moves a very 
large appropriation Of money for military purpases. If he says 
he does it upon executive recommendation, where is his 
voucher? ‘The president is not like the British king, whose mi- 
nisters and secretaries are in the house of commons, and who 
are authorised, in certain Cases, to express the opinions and 
wishes of their sovereign. We have no king’s servants; at 
least we have none known to the constitution. Congrese can 
know the Opinions of the president only as he officially com- 
municates them. It would bea curious ingniry in either house, 
when a large appropriation is moved, if it were necessary to 
ask whether the mover represented the president, spoke his 
sentiments, or, in other words, whether what he proposed were 
‘in accordance with the views of the executive???’ How could 
that be judged of? By the party he belongs to? Party is not 
quite unique enough for that. By the airs he gives himself? 
Many might assume airs, if thereby they could give themselves 
such importance as to be esteemed authentic expositors of the 
executive will. Or is this will to be circulated in whispers? 
wade known to meetings of party men? intimated through the 
press? or communicated in any other form, which still leaves 
the executive completely irresponsible? So that while execu- 
tive purposes or wishes pervade the ranks of party friends, in- 
fluence their conduct, and unite their efforts, the open, direct 
and constitutional responsibility is wholly avoided. Sir, this is 
not the constitution of the United States, nor can it be consist- 
ent with any constitution Which professes to maintain separate 
departments in the government, 

Here, then, sir, is abundant ground, in my judgement, for the 
vote of the senate, and here I might restit. But there is also 
another ground. The constitution declares that no money shal} 
be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law. What is meant by appropriations??? 
Does this language not mean that particular sums shall be as- 
signed, by law, to particular objects. Llow far this pointing out 
and fixing the particular objects shall be carried, is a question 
that cannot be settled by any precise rule. But “specific ap- 
propriation,?? that is to say, the designation of every object for 
which money is voted, as far as such designation is practicable, 
has been thought to be a most important republican principle. 
in times past, popular parties have claimed great merit from 
professing to carry this doctrine much farther, and to adhere to 
it much more strictly than their adversaries. Mr. Jefferson, 
especially, was a great advocate for it, and held: it to be indis- 
pensable to a safe and economical administration and disburse- 
ment of the public revenues. 


But what have the friends and admirers of Mr. Jefferson to 
say to this appropriation? Where do they find, in this propos- 
ed grant of three millions, designation of object, and particular 
and specific application of money? Have they forgotten, all 
forgotten, and wholly abandoned, even all pretence fur specific 
appropriation? Ifnot, how could they sanction such a vote as 
this? Let me recall its terms. They are, that “the sum of 
three millions of dollars be, and the same hereby is, appropriat- 
ed, ont of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriat- 
ed, to be expended, in whole or in part, under the direction of 
the president of the United States, for the military and naval 
service, including fortifications and ordnance, and to increase 
the navy: provided sych expenditures shall be rendered neces- 
sary for the defence of the country, prior to the next meeting of 
congress.’’ 

In the first place it is to be observed, that whether the money 
shall be ueed at ali or not, is made to depend on the discretion 
of the president. This is sufficiently liberal. It carrier confi- 
dence farenough. But, if there had been no other objections, 
if the objects of the appropriation had been sufficiently describ- 
ed, so that the president, if he expended the money at all, must 
have expended it for purposes authorised by the legislature, and 
nothing had been left to his discretion but the question, whe- 
ther an emergency had urisen, in which the authority ought to 
be exercised, I might not have felt bound to reject the vote. 
There are some precedents which might favor such a contin- 
gent provision, though the practice iz dangerous, and ought not 
to be followed except in cases of clear necessity. 

But the insurmountable objection to the proposed grant was, 
that it specified no objects. It was as general as language 
could make it. It embraced every expenditure that could be 
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called either military or naval. It was id incinds “fortisca- 
tions, ordnance, and increase of the nayy,’? but it was not con- 
fined to these. {tembraced the whole general subject of mili- 
itary service. Under the authority of such a luw, the president 
might repgir ships, build ships, buy ships, enlist seamen, and 
do any thing and every thing else touching the naval service, 


. 


without restraint or control. 

He might repair such fortifications as he saw fit, and neglect 
the rest; arm such as he saw fit, and neglect the arming of 
Others; or build new fortifications whenever he chose. But 
these unlimited powers over the fortifications and the navy con- 
stitute, by no means, the most dangerous part of the proposed 
Quthorsity; because, under that authority, his power to raise and 
eitiploy land forces was equally absolute and uncontroled. He 
might levy troops, embody a new army, call out the militia 
in — to suit his own discretion, and employ them as he 
saw fit. 


Now, sir, does our legislation, under our constitution, furnish 
any precedent for all this? 

We make appropriations for the army, and we understand 
what we are doing, because it is ‘the army,” that is to say, the 
army established by law. We make appropriations for the navy; 
they, too, are for ‘the navy,”’? as provided for aud established 
yylaw. We make appropriations for fortifications, but we say 
what fortifications, and we assign to each its intended amount 
of the whole sum. This isthe usual course of congress on 
such subjects; and why should it be departed from? Are we 
ready to say that the power of fixing the places for new forti- 
fications, and the sym allotted to each; the power of ordering 
hew ships to be built, and fixing the number of such new ships; 
the power of laying aut money to raise men for the army; in 
short, every power, great and small, respecting the military and 
naval service, shall be vested in the president, without specifica- 
tion of object or purpose, or the entire exclusion of the exercise 
of all judgment on the part of congress? Por one,! am not 
prepared. The honorable inember from Ohio, near me, has 
suidthat if the enemy had been on our shores he would not 
have agreed to this vote. And I say if the proposition were 

ow before us, and the guns of the enemy were battering 
ugainst the walls of the capitol, I would not agree to it. 

The people of this country have an interest, a property, an 
inheritance in this instrument, against the value of which 
forty capitols do not weigh the twentieth part of one poor 
scruple. There can never be any necessity for such proceed- 
ings but a feigned and false necessity, a mere idle and hollow 
pretence of necessity; least of all, can it be said that any such 
necessity actually existed on the 3d of March. There was no 
enemy on our shores; there were no guns puinted against the 
capitol; we were in no war, nor was there a reasonable pro- 
habjlity that we should have war, unless we made it ourselves. 

But whatever was the state of our foreign relations, is it not 
preposterous to say, that it was necessary for congress to adopt 
this measure, and yet not necessary for the president to re- 
commend it? Why should we thus run io advance of all our 

wn duties, and leave the president completely shiclded from 

ig just responsibility? Why should there be nothing butgrant 
and trust, and confidence, on our side, and nothing but discre- 
tion and power on his? ; 

Sir, if there be any philosophy in history; if human blood 
still runs in human veins, if man still conforms to the ideutity 
of his nature, the institutions which secure constitutional h- 
berty can never stand long against this excessive personal con- 
fidence, against thjs devotion to men—jn utter disregard both 
Of piincipie and of experience, which seems to me to be strong- 
ly characteristic of our times. This vote came to us, sir, from 
the popular branch of the legislature; and thatsuch a vote 
should come from such a branch of the legislature, was among 
the circumstances which excited in me the greatest surprise 
and the deepest concern. Certainly, sir, certainly [ was not, 
onthat account, the more inclined to concur. [It was no ar- 
gument with me that others seemed to be rushing, with such 
heedless, headlong trust, euch impetuosity of confidence, into the 
arms of executive power, I held back the stronger, and would 
hold back the longer. I see, or think [ see, it is either a true 
vision of the future, revealed by the history of the past, or, ifit 
he an ijlusion, if is an illusion which appears to me in all the 
brighiqess and suniight of broad noon, that it is in this career of 
personal confidences, ajong this beaten track of man-worship, 
marked, every furlong, by the fragments of other free govern- 
ments, that our own system is making progress to ils close. 
A personal popularity, honorably earned, at first by military 
achievements, and sustained now by party, by patronage, and 
by an enthosiasm which looks for no ill, because it means no ill 
jteelf, seema to render men willing to gratify power, even be- 
faye its demands are made, and to surfeit executive discretion, 
ev nin anticipation of its own appetite. Sir, if,on the 3d of 
March last. it had been the purpose of both houses of congress 4 
to create a military dictator, what formula had been better 
suited to their purpose than this vote of the house? [tis true, 
we might have given more money, if we had it togive. We 
might have emptied the treasury; but as to the form of the gift, 
we could not have bettered it. Rome has no better models. 
When we give our mouey for any military purpose whatever, 
what remains to be done? If we leave it with one man to de- 
cide, not onjy whether the military means of the country shall 
be used at ajj, but how they shall be used, and to what extent 
they shall be employed, what remains either for congress or the 
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exercised? On the 3d of March, sir,f! had not forgotten— it 
Was Impossible that | should have forgotten—the recommenda- 
tion in the message, at the opening of that session, Wat power 
should be vested in the president to issue letters of marque and 
reprisal against France, at his discretion, in the recess of con- 
gress. Happily this power was not granted. But suppose it 
had been, What would then have been the true condition of 
this government?) Why, sir, this condition is very shortly de- 
scribed. ‘The whole war power would have been in the bands 
of Ue: president; fer no man can doubt a moment that repri- 
sals would bring on immediate war; and the treasury, to the 
amount of this vate, in addition to all ordinary appropriations, 
would have been at his absolute disposal also. And all this in 
atime of peage. I beseech sober men, sir, of all parties—I 
beseech all true lovers of constitutional liberty, to contemplate 
this state of things, and tell me whether such be a true repub- 
lican administration of this government. Whether particular 
consequences had ensued or not, is such an accumulation of 
power in the hands of the executive aceording to the spirit of 
our system? Is it either wise or safe? Has it any warrant in 
the practice of former times? Or are gentlemen ready to es- 
tablish the practice, as an example for the benefit of those who 
are to come after us? 

But sir, if the power to make reprisals, and this money from 
the treasury, had both been granted, is there pot great reason 
to believe that we should have been now up to our earsin a 
hotwar? | think there is great reason to believe this. It will 
be said, I know, thatif we had armed the president with this 
power of war, and supplied him with this grant of money, 
France would have taken this for such a proof of spirit on our 
part, and that she would have paid the indemnity without 
further delay. This is the old story, and the old plea. Every 
one who desires more power than the constitution or the laws 
“ave him, always says, that if he had more power, he could do 
more good. Power is always claimed for the good of the 
people; and dictators are always made, when made at all, for 
the good of the people. For my part, sir, ] was content, and am 
content, to show to France that we are prepared to maintain 
our just rights, against her, by the exertion of our power, when 
need be, according to the forms of our own constitution; that, 
if we make war, we will make it constitutionally; and if we 
vote money, We will appropriate it constitutionally; and that 
we will trust all our interests, both in peace and in war, to 
What the intelligence and strength of the country may do for 
them, without breaking down or endangering the fabric of fiee 
institutions, : 

Mr. President, it is the misfortune of the senate to have dif- 
fered with the presidenton many great questions during the 
last four or five years. I have regretted this state of things 
deeply, both on personal and on public account; but it has been 
unavoidable. Itisno pleasant employment, it is no holiday 
business, to maintain opposition against power and against 
inajorities, and to contend for stern and sturdy principle, 
against personal popularity, against a rushing and overwhelm- 
ing confidence, that, by wave upon wave, and cataract after 
cataract, seems to be bearing away and destroying whatsoever 
wou'd withstand it. How much longer we may be able to sup- 
port this opposition in any degree, or whether we can possibly 
hold out tl the publie intelligence and the public patriotism 
shall be awakened to a due sense of the public danger, it is 
not for me to foresee or to foretell. Ishall not despair to the 
last, if, inthe mean time, we be true to our own principles. 
If there be a steadfast adherence to those principles, both here 
and elsewhere, if, one and all, they continue the rule of our 
conduct in the senate, and the rallying point of those who think 
with us and support us out of the senate, | am content to hope 
on, and to struggle on. While it remains a contest for the 
preservation of the constitution, for the security of the public 
liberty, for the ascendency of principle over men, I am willing 
to bear my partin it. If we can maintain the constitution, if 
we can preserve this security for liberty, if we can thus give to 
true principle its just superiority over party, over persons, over 
names, our labors will be richly rewarded. If we fail in all 
this.they are already among the living, who will write the 
history of this government, from its enedenerment to its close. 

Mr. Cuthbert* observed that, after the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, the kingly power was abolished at Rome. The great 
dread at Rome was the dread of the kingly name, from which 
the Romans thought the greatest danger to the republic was to 
be apprehended, The danger to Rome, however, was not in 
the kingly name; for, so odious had the fame become, that, 
in the very worst days of the republic, it could never have been 
revived. Here was the error committed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts—the dread of the kingly power, from which no 
danger could be apprehended in this government. It was the 
patrician class—a moneyed aristocracy—a combination of their 
political leaders, seeking to establish an aristocratic govern- 
ment, regardless of the welfare of the people, that was more to 
be dreaded than the power of any single man. There was the 
situation under which they were placed in that house. The 
administratjon was daily subject to the most violent attacks 
from these political leaders, who were men of established cha- 
racter, of intellectual acquirements, and acknowledged stand- 
ing in society; yet the course of these leaders was not to be 
impugned, Jest (said Mr. C.) we infringe the rules of order. 
Here Mr. C. yielded the floorto a motion for adjournment. 
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be honest and firm, and faithful to his cowntry; prompt 
‘The special message and another | to resent its injuries and avenge its wrongs. 


He co nfesse 


message from the president of the United States, con- | ed he had anticipated a message of a stronger char acter. 


cerning our relations with France, having been received 
and read— 


He had supposed that a general non-intercourse: with 
France would, at least, haye been recommended. But 


Mr. Clay moved that the messages, with the accom- the recommendation was confined to the mere ref usal to 
panying documents, be referred to the committee on fo- admit French ships or French productions to ent er our 


reign relations. Whereupon 


ports. 


It left France free to receive her supplies «ot cot- 


. - a “ > Tnite Lt. Ss y hic » ‘ aCe 
Mr. Buchanan said that he had been so much gratifi- ton from the United States; without which the ma nufae 


ed with the message which had just been read, that he 
could not, and he thought he ought not, at this the very 
first moment, to refrain from expressing his entire ap- 
probation of its general tone and spirit. He had watched 
with intense anxiety the progress of our unfortunate con- 
troversy with France. He had hoped, sincerely hoped, 


tures of that country could not exist. 
was prudent; it left to France to judge herself if this 
unnatural contest must still continue, whether she » would 
close her ports against our vessels and our producti ons. 


This was wise, it 


In the spring of 1852 (Mr. Lb. did not recollect pre :cise- 


ly the time) congress passed an act to carry into « 2ffeet 
that the explanations which had been made by Mr. Li- | Our part of the treaty, 


Under this treaty, the wine. of 


vingston, and officially approved by the president of the France had ever since been admitted into the Uni ted 





United States, would have proved satisfactory to the | States upon the favorable terms therein stipulated. | 
In this he had found his hopes to silks were imported free of duty, in contradistinetio n to 
After this effort had failed, he felt a degree of | those which came from beyond the Cape of Good H ope. 


Freneh government. 
be vain. 


lier 


confidence, almost amounting to moral assurance, that She had for years been enjoying these privileges. No- 


the last message to congress would have been hailed by 


thing milder, then, could possibly be recommended than 


France, as it was by the American people, as the olive | withdraw these advantages from her, and to exci‘ude 


branch which would have restored amity and good un- 

derstanding between us and our ancient ally. Even in 

this, he feared, he was again doomed to be disappointed. 

The government of France, unless they change their de- 

termination, will not consider this message as sufficient. 

We have the terms clearly prescribed by the duke de 

Broglie, upon which, and upon which alone, the French 

government will consent to comply with the treaty, and 

to pay the five millions of dollars to our injured fellow 
citizens. Speculation is now at anend., The clouds 
and darkness which have hung over this question have 
vanished. It is now made clearasa sunbeam. The mo- 
ney will not be paid, says the organ of the French go- 
vernment, unless the government of the United States 
shall address its claim officially in writing to France, ac- 
companied by what appeared to him, and he believed 
would appear to the whole American people, without 
distinction of party, to be a degrading apology. The 
striking peculiarity of the case, the one which he would 
undertake to say distinguished it from any other ease 
which had arisen in modern times, in the intercourse be- 
tween independent nations, was, that the very terms of 
this apology were dictated to the American government 
by the French secretary for foreign affairs. One of these 
terms was, that it had never entered into the intention, 
(pensee) the thought of this government, to call in ques- 
tion the good faith of the government of France. 

Batthe French government proceed still further. Up- 
on the refusal to make this apology, which they ought 
to have Known would never be made—could never be 
made—they are not content to leave the question where 
it then was. They have given us notice in advance that 
they will consider our refusal to make this degrading 








apology an evidence that the misunderstanding did not 
proceed on our part from mere error and mistake. 


In addition to all this, the last note of the duke de 
Broglie to Mr. Barton declares that the government of 
the United States knows that henceforward the execution 
of the treaty must depend upon itself. They thus leave 
us to decide whether we shall make the apology in 
the prescribed terms, or abandon our claim to the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty. 


He would not allow himself to express the feelings 
which were excited in his mind upon hearing these let- 
ters of the duke de Broglie read. Most sincerely, most 
ardently did he hope that the French government, when 
this message reached them, if not before, might recon- 
sider their determination, and that all our difficulties 
might yet pass away. But their language is now clear, 
specific, incapable of ambiguity or doubt. It would, 
then, become our duty calmly, but firmly, to take sucha 
Stand as the interests and the honor of-the country may 
require. 

Mr. B. had already said much more than he intended 
when he rose. He would, however, make another re- 
mark before he took his seat. He felt a proper degree 
af confidence, he might adda great degree of confidence, 
in the president of the United States. He knew him to 


her vessels and her productions from our ports. 


Mr. Calhoun rose as Mr. Buchanan took his seat. 
I rise (said Mr. Calhoun) with feelings entirely dif fer- 


ent from those of the senator from Pennsylvania, Ue 
said he never listened to any message with greater sat is- 
faction than the present. 
agreeable sensations in his breast, I have heard with i:he 
most profound regret. 
with more melancholy feclings, witha single exceptionir— 
the war message from the same quarter a few years sir ice, 
against one of the sovereign members of this confederacy, 


‘That which has excited su.ch 


Never did L listen toa docum ent 


I arrived here (said Mr. C.) at the beginning of the 


session, with a strong conviction that there was to be no 
war. 
cations; but I thought the cause of difference betwee a the 
two nations was too trivial to terminate so disastrcasly. 
I could not believe that two great and enlightened na- 
tions, blessed with constitutional governments, and be- 
tween whom so many endearing recollections c:xisted to 
bind together in mutual sympathy and kindness, would, 
at this advanced stage of civilization plunge into war for 
a cause so frivolous. 
standing all I saw and heard, I still believed przace would 
be preserved; but the message, and the speech of the 
senator from Pennsylyania, have dispelled the delusion, 
I will not undertake to pronounce with certainty that 


I saw, indeed, many unfavorable and hostile indi- 


With this impression, notwith- 


war is intended, but [ will say, that if the re eommenda- 


tions of the president be adopted, it will be a\most inevi- 
table. 


I fear (sa'd Mr. C.) that the condition in whieh the 
country is now placed has been the result-of a deliberate 
and systematic policy. Iam bound to speak my senti- 
ments freely. It is due to my constituents and the coun- 
try to act with perfect candor and trath on a, question in 
which their interest is so deeply involved. I will not 
assert that the executive has deliberately armed at war 
from the commencement; but I will say that, from the 
beginning of the controversy to the present moment, the 
course which the president has pursued is precisely the 
one calculated to terminate in a conflict between the two 
nations. It has been in his power at every period, to 
give the controversy a direction by which the peace of 
the country might be preserved, without the least sacri- 
fice of reputation or honor; but he has preferred the 
opposite. I feel (said Mr. C.) how painful it isto make 
these declarations, how unpleasant it is to oecupy a posi- 
tion which might hy any possibility be construed in oppo- 
sition to our country’s cause; but, in my coneeption, the 
honor and interest of the country can only be maintained 
by pursuing the course that truth and justice may dictate. 
Acting under this impression, I do not hesitate to assert, 
after a careful examination of the documents connected 
with this unhappy controversy, that, if war must eome, 
we are the authors—we are the responsible party. Stand- 
ing, as I fear we do, on the eve of a conflict, it would to 
me be a source of pride and pleasure to make an oppo- 
site declaration; but that sacred regard to truth and jus- 
tice, which, T trust, will ever be my guide under the 





most difficult circumstances, would not permit. 
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I cannot (said Mr. C.) but call back to my recollec- 
tion the position which I occupied twenty-four years 
since., as a member of the other house. We were then, 
as I fear we sire now, on the eve of a war with a great 
and powerful nation. My voice then was raised for war, 
becau se I then believed that justice, honor and necessity 
demaiided it. It is now raised for peace, because I am 
under the most solemn conviction that by going to war 
we wrould sacrifice justice, honor and interest. The 
same motive which then impelled to war now impels to 
peac: 2. : 

I have not (said Mr. C,) made this assertion lightly. 
It is the result of mature and deliberate reflection, It is 
not my intention to enter into a minute examination of 
that. unhappy train of events, which has brought the 
co antry to its present situation, but I will briefly touch 
on a few prominent points, beginning with that most un- 
foi ‘tunate negotiation which seems destined to terminate 
so ‘jisastrously for the country. 

F‘rom the accession of the present king, his ministry 
avo wed itself fayorable to the settlement of our claims. 
It could scarcely be otherwise. The king had just been 
raised to the throne, under a revolution originating In 
po pular impulses, which could not but dispose him fa- 
vo.cably towards us, Lafayette, at the time, possessed 
mych power and influence, and had greatly contributed 
to eleyate Louis Phillippe to his present station. His 
feelings were known to be decidedly favorable tous. But 
with all this favorable inclinations, the ministry were 
fearful of concluding a treaty. They dreaded the cham- 
bers; they knew how odious all treaties of indemnity 
were to the entire French nation, and how difficult it 
would be to bring the chambers to agree to make an ap- 
propriation to carry a treaty of indemnity into effeet, 
even with our country. With these impressions, they 
frankly stated to Mr. Rives, our minister, that the diffi- 
culty was not with them, but with the chambers—that if 
a treaty were made, it could not be carried into effect 
without a vote of approbation from the chambers; and it 
was very doubtful whether such a vote could be obtained. 
These declarations were not made once or twice; they 
were repeated again and again, throughout every stage 
of the negotiation, and never more emphatically than in 
the very last, just before the conclusion of the treaty. 


The president of the council, M. Perrier, in a conver- 
sation with Mr. Rives, at that late period, stated that 
there would be no difficulty in arranging the question, 
were it not that he feared opposition on the part of the 
chambers, which might place the relation between the 
two countries in a more dangerous state, by refusing to 
make the appropriation. How prophetic! as if he, had 
foreseen what has since come to pass. I do not profess 
to give his words; I did not anticipate the discussion, 
and have not come prepared with documents, but what I 
state is substantially what he said. With this apprehen- 
sion, he asked our minister to wait the short period of 
two months, for the meeting of the chambers, that they 
might be consulted before the conclusion of the treaty, 
in order to avoid the possibility of the en.barrassment, 
which has since occurred, and which has so dangerously 
embroiled the relations of the twocountries. Mr. Rives 
objected, and the treaty was concluded.* 








*Extract of a part of the correspondence between Mr. Rives 
and the French minister during the negotiation, taken from the 
report of the committee of foreign relations during the last 
session. 

‘*ft appears from a despatch of Mr. Rives to the secretary of 
state, ander the date the of 19th September, 1830, at his first in- 
ferview with the Feench secretary of foreign affairs, afier the 
revolution which placed the present king of France on the 
throne, that this French minister said, that he thought that the 
principle of indemnity would be admitted, but that the amount of 
the claims was a very complex question, depending on a great 
variety of considerations, and requiring minute and detailed ex- 
amination; “that he believed our claims would encounter much 
less opposition with the government, (meaning the king and 
his ministers), than with the chambers; that he had thought of 
an organization of a commission to examine the subject, con- 
sisting of members of both chambers, as the best means of 
preparing these bodies for an ultimate decision; and he should 
submit the proposition at an early day tothe council.’ Ina 
subsequent despatch of Mr. Rives, of the 9th November, 1830, 
he says, ‘the dispositions of the king, as well with regard to 
this subject [the American claims] as to the general relations 
between the two countries; are every thing we could desire,— 








Now, I submit (said Mr. C.) to every man of integri- 
ty and honor, whether we, in accepting the treaty after 





The difficulty exists inthe extreme reluetance of the nation 
to pay any more indemnities, and the necessity which the go- 
vernment feels itself under of consulting the representatives of 
the nation, and of securing their approbation to any arrange- 
ment which may be ultimately concluded. The conmission, 
of the formation of which I have already apprized you, has 
grown entirely out of this feeling.’ ” 

On an occasion of an audience with the king, Mr. Rives, in 
his despatch of the 18th January, 183), says, that the king, in 
replying to his remarks, “reiterated the sentiments he had ta- 
ken, with the view to bring the difference between the two 
countries to aconclusion,?? * * * * **The king proceed- 
ed to say, that since the reading of the presideni’s message, 
he had ‘remonstrated? against all unnecessary delays in the pro- 
secution of the business, and assured me that every thing should 
be done, On his part, to bring it to the earliest termination, not- 
withstanding the disastrous state of their finances.” 

The commission appointed to examine our claimns made their 
report. The majority of four rejecting our claims growing out 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees, as well as the Rambouilletand 
other special decrees, estimated the sum to which they sup- 
posed the United States to be fairly entitled, according to Mr. 
Rives, at between ten and fifleen millions of franes, and the 
minority of two, admitting the claims rejected by their col- 
leagues, at thirty millions. In an interview between the French 
minister of foreign affairs and Mr. Rives, described in his de- 
spatch of the 28th of April, 1831, the minister spoke “of the 
intrinsic difficulty of all money questions in a representative 
government, increased in the present instance by the almost 
unanimous report of the commission.” In another interview 
with the president of the council of ministers, described in the 
same despatch of Mr. Rives, M. Perrier said: ‘‘He felt all the im- 
portance of cultivating good relations with the U. 8. and that 
he was sincerely desirous of adjusting this ancient controver- 
sy; but, that their finances as I saw, were excecdingly derang- 
ed, and that there would be great difficulty in reconciling the 
chamber of deputies to an additional charge on the enfeebled 
resources of the state, for claims, too, which had not arisen 
from any wrong done by the present government of France.’ 
In the same despatch Mr. Rives reports: ‘The king express- 
ed, as he has always done, very cordial sentiments for the 
United States; said he had frequently called the attention of 
his ministers to the necessity of settling our reclamations; 
that they had always objected the embarrassed state of the 
finances; but he hoped they would yet find the means of doing 
justice.”’ 

In a despatch of Mr. Rives, of the 7th of May, 1831 commu. 
nicating the offer of tweuty millionsof franes, in full satisfae- 
tion of our claims, and his declining to accept it, he states the 
French minister to have replied ‘that the offer he had just 
made was one of extreme liberality; that it would subject the 
ministers to a severe responsibility before the chambers; that 
he had been already warned, from vatious quarters, that he 
would be held to a strict account for his setthement of this af- 
fair.”? In the same dexpatch Mr. Rives details a conversation 
which he had with the president of the council, respecting the 
amount of our claims, in which he said “that it was partien- 
larly hard that the burden of their adiustment should now fall 
upon the existing government, in the present crippled state of 
its resources, and when all its expenses were upon a war foot- 
ing; and that it was certainly not the interest of either country 
to make an arrangement which the legislative authority here 
might refuse to carry into execution.” 

In another despatch of Mr. Rives, of the 291h of May, 1831, 
he relates a conversation in an interview with the president of 
the council. That minister, Mr. Rives states, “then said that, 
but for the chambers, there would be less difficulty in arrang- 
ing this question, but that he apprehended a very serious oppo- 
sition to it on their part, which might even more seriously em- 
broil the relations of the two countries, by refusing to carry in- 
to execution any arrangement which should be made.” [le 
added, ‘‘that two months sooner or later could not be of much 
importance in the settlement of this question, and asked me if 
there would be any objection to adjourning its decision till the 
meeting of the chambers, when the ministers could have an 
opporturity of consulting some of the leading men of the two 
houses.”? This postponement was objected to by Mr. Rives, 
and was not insisted upon. 

During the progress of the negotiation the principle of in- 
demnity was early conceded. The French minister first offer- 
ed fifteen millions of francs. Mr. Rives demanded forty. The 
French minister advanced to twenty, to twenty-four, and final- 
ly, with extreme reluctance, to twenty-five. At the point of 
twenty-four Mr. Rives came down to thirty-two, as the medi- 
um between the two proposals. At that of twenty-five, the 
French minister announced it as their ultimatum: and in a de- 
epatch of Mr. Rives of the 14th June, 1831, he reports the 
French minister to have said, **that it was the opinion of the 
most enlightened and influential members of both chambers, 
that the offer of twenty-four millions, heretofore made, was 
greatly too much; that ——, , and other 





b] ’ 
leading members of the one chamber or the other, whom he 
mentioned, had already expressed that opinion to him and em- 
phatically warned him of the ecrious difficulties to which this 
affair would expose ministers.”? 
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these repeated declarations, did not accept it, subject to 
the condition which they implied; that is, whether, in 
yoint of fact, the stipulation of the French executive 
ought not to be fairly construed with these declarations 
made at the formation of the treaty, to amount simply to 
an engagement to use his best endeavors to obtain the 
the assent of the chambers to the appropriation. Such 
would certainly be the understanding, in a similar case, 
between honorable and eonscientious individuals; and 
such, | apprehend, will be the opinion hereafter, when 

assion shall have subsided, of every impartial inquirer 
after truth. 

The question, said (Mr. C.) is now presented, has the 
French executive complied with his promise? Has he 
honorably, faithfully and earnestly endeavored to obtain 
the assent of the chambers? ‘To these questions I shall 
not reply. I leave the answer to our executive and to 
our ministers. They have explicitly and honorably ac- 
quitted the French executive on this important point. 

But (said Mr. C). let us turn to the conduct of our own 
executive in relation to this important part of the contro- 
versy. If the implied obligation on the part of the 
French executive was such as to suppose, there was a 
corresponding one, on the part of ours, to interpose no 
obstacle in obtaining the assent of the chamber. How 
stands the fact? Mr. Rives in communicating to our 
executive the result of the negotiation, boasted of his 
skill, and the advantage whieh he had acquired over the 
French negotiators. I pass him by. It was, perhaps, 
natural for him to boast. What does the executive do? 
With a full knowledge of all the facts, forewarned of 
ihe difficulty which the French ministry would have to 
encounter in the chambers, he publishes to the world 
this boastful communication, which produced a sensation 
in France, such as might have been expected, which in- 
creased in the same proportion the difficulty of obtaining 
the assent of the chambers to the appropriation. The 
next step increased the difficulty. Knowing, as he did, 
that the appropriations depended upon the chamber, the 
then seeretary of the treasury, without waiting for its 
action, drew a bill for the payment of the first instal- 
ment, before the appropriation was made, and before, of 
course, it could possibly be paid. A protest necessari- 
ly followed, aecompanied with much irritation on both 
sides, 

With these obstacles, created by our own acts, the 
treaty was submitted to the chambers. Every effort was 
made to obtain the appropriation. The minister display- 
ed uncommon zeal and abilities in defence of the treaty; 
but in vain, under these multiplied difficulties. The 
bill was rejected by a majority of eight votes; a number 
so small, in so large a body, that it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, without any violence, that, had not Mr. Rives’ 
ietter been published, and the draft drawn before the 
appropriation was made, the majority would have been 
on the other side, and all the unhappy train of conse- 





quences which have since followed would have been pre- 
vented. So earnest were the French ministry in their 
efforts to carry the bill, that their defeat dissolved the 
administration. 

With these facts before us, who can doubt where the 
responsibility rests? We had thrown the impediments 
in the way—we, who had been so urgent to obtain the 
treaty, and we who were to profit by its execution. It 
matters not, in the view in which I am considering the 
question, to what motives the acts of our executive may 
be attributed—whether to design or thoughtlessness, it 
cannot shift the responsibility. 

Let us now (said Mr. C.) procced to the next stage of 
this most unfortunate affair. 

_ I pass over the intervening period; I come to the open- 
ing of the next session of congress. In what manner 
does the president, in his message to the opening of the 
session, notice the failure of the French chambers to 
make the appropriation? Knowing as he must how 
much the acts to which I have referred had contributed 
to the defeat of the bill, and that his administration was 
responsible for these acts, it was natural to expect that 
he would have noticed the fate of the bill in the calmest 
and most gentle manner; that he would have done full 
justice to the zeal and fidelity of the French executive in 
its endeavor to obtain its passage, and would have thrown 
himself with confidence on the justice and honor of the 


French nation for the fulfilment of the treaty. Ina 
word; that he would have done all in his power to 
strengthen the executive government in France in their 
future efforts to obtain the appropriation, and carefully 
avoid every thing that might inter} ose additional obsta- 
cles. 

Instead of taking this calm and considerate course, so 
well calculated to secure the fulfilment of the treaty, and 
so befitting the dignity and justice of our government, he 
sends a message to congress, couched in the strongest 
terms, and recommending that he should be invested 
with authority to issue letters of marvjue and reprisal in 
the event of the appropriation not being made—a mea- 
sure if not tantamount to war, leading: to i by almost a 
necessary consequence. The message was reccived in 
France with the deep feeling of irritation, which might 
have been expected; and under this feeling, with all the 
impediments which it was calculated to create, the bill 
to carry the treaty into effect had the second time to 
make its appearance in the chambers. They were sur- 
mounted. ‘The bill passed; but not without condition— 
a condition which causes the present difficulty. 

I deeply regret (said Mr. C.) the condition. In my 
opinion the honor of France did not require it, and the 
only vindication that ean be afforded for the ministry in 
accepting it is the necessitv of the case; that it was in- 
dispensable to its passage. But surely, in the midst of 
the difficulties which it has caused, we ought not to for- 
get that the acts of our own executive were the cause of 
its insertion. 


This (said Mr. C.) brings us to the present stage of 
this unhappy controversy. I shall not offer an opinion on 
the message and documents which have just been read, 
till I have had time to read them at leisure, and more ful- 
ly comprehend their character and bearing. The sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has probably had the advantage of 
me in knowing their contents. [Here Mr. Buchanan 
signified his dissent]. I will not (said Mr. C.) make the 
remarks that I intended, but Lam not satisfied with much 
that [have heard in the reading of the message and 
the documerits. Tam, in particular, very far from be- 
ing satisfied with the reasons assigned by the secretary 
of the state why he did not accept the copy of the let- 
ter from the duke de Broglie to the French charge de 
affaires here, which the latter offered to put in his pos- 


session. I regret exceedingly that we have not that doe 
cument. It might have shed much light upon the pre- 


sent state of this unhappy controversy. 
hangs over the subject. 

There is another point (said Mr. C.) which requires 
explanation. There is certainly some hope that the mes- 
sage atthe opening of the session may be favorably re- 
ceived in Franee. The president has in it expressly 
adopted the explanation offered by Mr. Livingston, which 
affords some hope, at least; that it may prove to be satis- 
factory to the French government. Why, then, send 
this message at thistime? Why recommend prepara- 
tions and non-intercourse till we have heard how the 
message has been received in France? Suppose its re- 
ception should be favorable, in the absence of a represen- 
tative of our government at the French court, nothing 
could be done till the message which we have just re- 
ceived shall have passed the Atlantic and reached Paris, 
How unfortunate would be the consequence! What new 
entanglements and difficulties would be caused in the re- 
lations of the two countries? Why all this? Who can 
explain? Will any friend of the administration rise in 
his place and tell us what is intended? 

[ might ask (said Mr. C.) for like explanation, why 
our charge was recalled from Paris at the time he was? 
Why not wait till the annual message was received? 
Whom have we there to represent us on its reception, to 
explain any difficulty which might remain to be explain- 
ed? Allthese things may have a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Lcannot, however, perceive it. ‘There may be 
some deep mystery in the whole affair, which those only 
who are initiated can understand, 


I fear (said Mr. C.) that with the message which we 
have this day reecived, the last hope of preserving the 
peace of the country has vanished. ‘This compels me to 
look forward. The first thing that strikes me in casting 
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my eyes to the future, is the impossibility that war, should 
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there unfortunately be or:e, can have an honorable ter- 
mination. We shall go to war to exact the payment of 
five millions of dollars. The first cannon discharged on 
our part would be a receipt in full of the whole amount. 
To expect to obtain payment by a treaty of peace would 
be worse than idle. Lf our honor would be involved in 
such a termination of sucha contest, the honor of France 
would be equally invwolved in the opposite. The struggle 
then would be, who should hold out longest in this un- 
profitable, and, were: it not for the seriousness of the oc- 
casion, ridiculous contest. ‘To determine this point we 
must inquire which can inflict on the other the greatest 
injury, and to whitch the war must be most expensive.— 
To both a ready arsswer may be given. The capacity of 
France to inflict injury on us is ten times greater than 
ours to inflict injaries on her, while the cost of the war, 
in proportion to her means, would be nearly the same 
proportion less than ours to our means. She has rela- 
tively a small commerce to be destroyed, while we have 
the largest in the world, in proportion to our capital and 
population. Ste may threaten and harass our coast, 
while her own 1s safe from assault. Looking over the 
whole ground, Ido not, (said Mr. C.) hesitate to pro- 
nounce that a war with France will be amongst the great- 
est calamities, greater than a war with England herself. 
The power of the latter to annoy us may be greater than 
that of the former; but so is curs, in turn, greater to an- 
noy England than France. ‘There is another view con- 
nected with this point; deserving the most serious con- 
sideration, particularly by the commercial and navigat- 
ing portion of the union. 

Yothing can be more destructive to our commerce and 
navigation, than for England to be neutral, while we are 
belligerent, in a contest with such a country as France. 
The whole of ourcommercial marine, with our entire 
shipping, would pass almost instantly into the hands of 
England. With the exception of our public armed ves- 
sels, there would be scarcely a flag of ours afloat on the 
ocean. We grew rich by being neutral while England 
was belligerent. It was that which so suddenly built up 
the mighty fabrie of our prosperity and greatness. Re- 
verse the position—let England be neutral while we are 
belligerent, and the sources of our wealth and prosperi- 
ty would be speedily exhausted. 

In a just and necessary war, (said Mr. C.) all these 
consequences ought to be fearlessly met. Though a 
friend vo peace, when a proper occasion occurs, I would 
be among the last to dread the consequences of war. 
I think the wealth and blood of a country are well pour- 
ed out in maintaining a just, honorable and necessary 
war; bat in such a war as that with which the country is 
now threatened—a mere war of etiquette—a war turning 
on a question so trivial as whether an explanation shall or 
shall not be given—no, whether it has, or has not been 
given, (for that is the real point on which the controver- 
sy turns), to put in jeopardy the lives and property of 
our citizens, and the liberty and institutions of our coun- 
try, is worse than folly—is madness. I say the liberty 
and institutions of the country. I hold them to be in 
imminent danger. Such has been the grasp of executive 
power, that we have not been able to resist its usurpa- 
tions, even in a period of peace; and how much less shall 
we be able, with the vast increase of power and patron- 
age which a war must confer on that department? Ina 
sound condition of the country, with our institutions in 
their full vigor, and every department confined to its 
proper sphere, we would have nothing to fear froma 
war from France, or any other power; but our system is 
deeply diseased, and we may fear the worst in being in- 
volved ina war at such a juncture. 

Lhave, (said Mr. C.) in conclusion, no objection to the 
message and documents going to the committee on foreign 
relations. Ihave great confidence in the committee, and 
have no doubt that they will discharge their duty to the 
senate and to the country with prudence and wisdom, at 
the present trying juncture. But let me suggest a cau- 
tion against the hasty acoption of the recommendations 
of the message. ‘To adopt them, would be to change for 
the worse the position which we now occupy in this un- 
fortunate controversy, and lead, | fear, directly to war.— 
We are told that a French fleet has been scent to the West 
Indies, which has been considered as a menace, with the 
intention of frightening us into hasty measures. The 
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French government itself, has said, in its official journal, 
that it acts on the defensive, and that there is no legiti- 
mate cause of war between the two countries. We would 
not be justified, with these declarations, connected with 
the circumstances of the case, were we to regard the 
sending the fleet asa menace. We must not forget that 
we, in this controversy, are, as my colleague said the 
other day in debate, the plaintiffs, and France the de- 
fendant. If there must be war, it must come from us, 
not Franee. She has neither motive nor cause to make 
war. As we, then, must declare the war, it is not strange 
that France, after what has passed, should prepare for 
the worst; and such preparation ought fairly to be con- 
sidered, not as a menace, butas a precautionary measure, 
resulting from our own acts. But should we in turn 
commence arming, it must be followed on the part of 
France with increased preparation, and again on ours 
with a corresponding increase, till, at length, the pride 
and passions of both parties would be so wrought up as 
to burst out to open violence. 

I have (said Mr. Cadhoun) thus freely expressed my 
opinion upon this important subject, feeling a deep con- 
} viction that neither justice, honor nor necessity impel to 
arms; and that a war with France, atall times, and more 
especially at the present, would be among the greatest 
cala nities that could befal the country. 

Mr. Cuthbert followed, saying, the senator from South 
Carolina says war must follow! If you arm; war must 
follow! We are told, inso many words that we dare not 
doso! Yes, sir, that voice that twenty-four years ago 
lighted the fire of confidence and patriotism in the hearts 
of all who heard him, now humbles itself, and would 
humble this senate, before a foreign government. Dare 
not arm! Sir, every drop of blood in an American’s 
breast is roused by such a sentiment. Shame! shame! 
that it should have been uttered here. I trust it will 
meet with but one answer from one end of the union to 
the other. 

Mr. Buchanan said that when he bad made the obser- 
vations which had called forth the remarks of the sena- 
tor from South Carolina, (Mr. Ca/hown), he had believ- 
ed the message to be the harbinger of pexce, and not of 
war. ‘This was still his opinion. In this respeet he dif- 
fered from the gentleman. Under this impression, he 
had then risen merely to remark that, considering the 
provocation whieh we had received, the tone, the spirit, 
and the recommendation themselves, of the message, 
were mild and prudent, and were well calculated to make 
an impression upon France, and to render her sensible 
of her injustice. 

It had been far from his intention to excite a general 
debate on the French question, and he would not be drawn 
into itnow by the remarks of the senator from S. Ca- 
rolina. He must, however, be permitted to say, he was 
sorry, very sorry, that the gentleman had proclaimed that, 
if war should come, we are the authors of that war; and 
it would be the fault, not of the French but of the Ame- 
rican government. Such a declaration, proceeding from 
such a source, from a voice so powerful and so potent, 
would be heard on the other side of the Atlantic, and there 
might produce a most injurious effect. He was happy to 
say that this sentiment was directly at war with the opi- 
nion of our committee on foreign relations, who, ‘n their 
report of the last session, had expressed the decided opi- 
nion that the American government, should it become ne- 
cessary, must insist upon the execution of the treaty. It 
was at war with the unanimous resolution of the heuse of 
representatives of the same session, declaring that the 
treaty must be maintained. He believed it was equally 
at war with the feclings and opinions of the American 
people. 

Whilst he expressed his hope and his belief that this 
message would prove to be the olive branch of peace, 
still there was so much uncertainty in the extent, that it 
now became our imperative duty to prepare for the worst. 
Shall we (said Mr. B.) whilst a powerful fleet is riding 
along our southern coast, in a menacing attitude, sit here, 
and withhold from the president the means which are 
necessary to place our country in astate of defence? He 
trusted this would never, never, be the case. 

The messages and documents were then read, and re- 
ferred to the committee on foreign relations, as moved by 





Mr. Clay. 
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